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Furnishings Designed and Executed by 


Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Co. 


601 Fifth Avenue Copley Square 
New York Boston 








St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis. Hewitt & Brown, Architects. Pike & Cook, Builders 
Built of P. M. & B. Buff Indiana Limestone 


Only Indiana Limestone 
could give such beauty! 


HE architect’s vision of beauty 

and dignity needs an ideal me- 
dium of expression if the result is 
to be noteworthy. Knowing this, 
the architect, when free to choose 
for himself, usually specifies Indi- 
ana Limestone for his design. 

No man-made material can equal 
Indiana Limestone ... quarried from 
the ground ...in beauty. This fine- 
grained, light-colored natural stone 
gives results both for exterior and 
interior use that no other building 
material can duplicate. In cost it 


compares favorably with the cost 
of local stone and is but little 
higher than what you would have 
to pay for a substitute. 
No matter how small your project 
no matter how limited your 
building fund, it is practicable for 
vou to build of Indiana Limestone. 
We will gladly co-operate with your 
architect in showing you exactly 
what our stone will cost. Illus- 
trations of churches mailed on re- 
quest. Address Box 1736, Service 
Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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ESIGNED in good taste and 
built from the finest of woods 
by the most expert of craftsmen: this 
is the furniture of W. & J. Sloane. 


& 


W. & J. SLOANE 


575 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
Washington, D. C. 
709 Twelfth Street, N. W. 
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St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION AND SUPERVISED PLAY 
IN AN ALL-DAY SCHOOL 


The Bishop of Washington 


President of the Trustees 


The Reverend Albert H. Lucas 


Headmaster 


Ask The 
Man Who Samuel Yellin 


emma | 


METAL 
WORKER 


Owns One 





5520 Arch Street 


PACKARD WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Motor Car CoMPANY 41 East 42nd Street 
0. COOLICAN, President NEW YORK CITY 
Connecticut at S Adams 6130 
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Rambles 
In 
Cathedral 
Cities 

i H. WADE, M. A. 


“LICHFIELD MIRRORED IN ITS POOL” 


Reader, When before your eyes 
A Cathedral shall arise, 

Think what artistry divine 
From a Quarry formed a shrine. 
Thoughts that fancy doth create 
Made in stone articulate ; 

Each cathedral, subtly blent 
With its fair environment, 

Can unfold a chequered story, 
Each has its own proper glory. 
Canterbury crowned as queen; 
Wells still dreaming on its green; 
Stately Lincoln on its hill; 
Salisbury chaste but chill; 
Norwich ‘neath its ecastle’s rule; 
Lichfield mirrored in its pool; 
York, whose glassy pageant glows; 
Chester ‘mid its antique Rows; 
Gloucester in its veil of stone; 
Durham on its cliff-girt throne; 
Ely’s graceful massive pile; 
Winchester’s transfigured aisle ; 
Exeter, with beauty dower’d; 
Ruddy Woreester richly tower’d. 
Stranger, visit these and see 
Scenes that move to eestasy. 
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of Christ.” 


Gospel 





VOLUME V 


The Cathedral Age 


Midsummer, 1930 


NUMBER 2 


The Cathedral Church of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity 


By the Dean of Norwich* 


HIRTEEN hundred years! 
What an inspiring thought that 
any Diocese can have lasted for 
so long. In this respect East Anglia 
is somewhat less ancient than Canter- 
bury and Rochester, but it is exceeded 
in antiquity only by those two places 
in England, and by London and 
York. All these were founded, or re- 
founded, late in the sixth, or early 
in the seventh century. At London 
and York, however, there were British 
Bishops as early as the Council of 
Arles in 314. There was a third British 
Bishop at that Council whose seat 
was probably at Caerleon, and there 
can be little question that there were 
other inchoate Dioceses at that time. 
However, British and Romano-British 
Christianity was driven into the 
Southwest and Wales when the pagan 
tribes arrived in the middle of the 
fifth century. 

In 1630 Felix was consecrated, or at 
any rate commissioned by Honorius, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to be 
Bishop of the East Angles. His seat 

*The Very Reverend D. H. S. Cranage, Litt.D., 
who is considered an eminent authority on Cathe- 


drals and monastic life in the Middle Ages.— 
Editor's Note. 


was at Dunwich, now a small village 
on the Suffolk coast, but at that time 
an important port. It had six or 
seven religious houses, and many 
parish churches, of which now there 
are the remains of only two. The 
Cathedral was doubtless a modest 
building of wood. Long ago it was 
overwhelmed by the waves, for the 
erosion of the coast has been very 
serious in this part of England. In 
673 another See for the North folk 
was founded at Elmham, Dunwich, 
being the centre of the South folk 
Bishopric. 

The Danish invasions of the 
ninth century (once again) blotted 
out all, or nearly all, of the early 
churches. About the middle of the 
tenth century the See was revived at 
Elmham only. The Cathedral has been 
excavated quite recently. It was a 
small building, but of quite a re- 
markable, if not unique plan. About 
1075 there was another transference 
to Thetford, but the new home of 
the Bishop lasted less than 20 years, 
and no trace of the Cathedral at 
Thetford remains. In 1091 Herbert 
de Losinga, one of the most impor- 
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“ONE OF THE MOST GLORIOUS 
CATHEDRAL 


NORWICH 


tant men of his day, became Bishop 
of Thetford, and, three years later, 
transferred the See to Norwich. In 
1096 he laid the foundation stone of 
the great Cathedral Chureh which 
was consecrated in 1101. From that 
time onwards there has been a con- 


Photographs by Jarroids’ Ltd., Norwich, Engiand 


BUILDINGS IN CHRISTENDOM” 
FROM THE SOUTHEAST 


tinuous history of this, one of the 
most glorious buildings in Christen- 
dom. Before Losinga’s death in 1119 
it is clear that the presbytery with 
three small chapels, the transepts, the 
lower part of the central tower, and 
four bays of the nave were completed. 
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The remainder of the nave, the only 
one in England with 14 bays was 
finished about 1150. By that time the 
ground plan of the chureh itself was 
complete, and has been altered less 
than any other Cathedral in England. 

Norwich was monastic as well as 
cathedral, and the monastie buildings, 
as was usually the case, followed as 
soon as possible after the church had 
been fitted up for worship. The 
cloister, the largest monastic cloister 
still remaining in England, was built 
in the usual position south of the 
nave, Leading out of it, on the east 
side, was the monks’ parlor, the chap- 
ter house, and the warming house 
with the dormitory over. All these 
have unfortunately gone. On _ the 
south side was the great refectory. 
Twenty-two Norman windows still re- 
main in its north wall, but the other 
walls are not complete and there is no 
roof. On the west side was the great 
guest house. 


In the thirteenth century two addi- 


tions were made, a two storied sacristy 
leading 


out of the south transept 
and, more important still, a great 
Lady Chapel at the east end, replac- 
ing the early Norman chapel dedi- 
eated to Our Saviour. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies produced no addition to the 
ground plan except three small chap- 
els. two of which have long been 
destroyed. In 1362 the spire was 
blown down by a great gale. It fell 
eastward, and destroyed the cleres- 
tory of the presbytery, which was 
then rebuilt on a grand seale with 
windows showing a combination of 
the Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles. In 1463, not for the first time. 
a great fire marred the building. It 
was, however, a blessing in disguise. 
for it led the authorities to put the 
first of the broad stone vaults over the 
nave. Up to that time only the narrow 
parts of the chureh were vaulted in 
the severe early Norman manner. 
Later on in the century the vaulting 
was added to the presbytery. At the 
same time the Norman arches of the 


ground story were altered to their 
present Perpendicular form. Bishop 
Goldwell was responsible for the work, 
and he is buried in a fine tomb under 
one of the arches. At the same time 
flying buttresses were added as the 
fourteenth century clerestory was 
much thinner than the earlier one. 
Such buttresses were not necessary in 
the nave. The transept vaults fol- 
lowed a few years later. So far as 
we can tell there was no spire on the 
Norman tower for 100 years after the 
fall in 1362. Late in the fifteenth 
century the present spire, second only 
to Salisbury in height, was built. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Lady Chapel, which had become 
unsafe, was taken down, and ever 
since then there has been an unsightly 
sear at that point inside and out. It 
is proposed now to build on the site 
a War Memorial Chapel, which will 
involve the opening out of the beauti- 
ful thirteenth century arches now 
blocked up at the east end. 

Such is the bare outline of the 
architectural history of the Cathedral. 
The monastie buildings were added to 
at various. periods. The present glori- 
ous cloister retains some of the Nor- 
man walls, but was almost wholly re- 
built from 1297 onwards. The work 
oeeupied nearly 150 years, being taken 
up from time to time as_ funds 
allowed, the Norman eloister being 
pulled down piecemeal. The doorway 
at the northeast, through which the 
monks went to church daily, is one 
of the finest pieces of mediaeval work 
still remaining. There is an upper 
story, the only one in England. Part 
of it was probably used as_ the 
scriptorium. This place for reading 
and writing was usually in the walk 
of the cloister next the chureh, as in 
the very beautiful case of Gloucester. 
Here, however, the cloister has never 
been glazed, and one cannot suppose 
that the monks would work during 
the winter in such a cold place. The 
upper rooms could easily be  pro- 
tected from cold and draught. 


Various other improvements and 
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SPANNING THE NORTH AISLE OF THE PRESBYTERY IS A REMARKABLE BRIDGE 


The architectural detail shows it was built late in the 13th and widened in the 15th century. It led 
to an upper chapel on the north side in which the relics were kept. 


additions were made to the claustral monks washed their hands before going 
buildings, notably the fine lavatory in to dinner. Outside the cloister 
near the refectory door, where the there are still some remains of other 
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THE SCENE OF THE 1300TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION TO OCCUR ON AUGUST 13TH 


In the choir of Norwich Cathedral looking west the vaulting is prominent and there are a large number 
of carved bosses—a greater number than in any other example in the world. 


monastic buildings, notably the infirm- three classes of inmates; first, the 
ary, dating from the end of the 12th old and infirm; second, those who 
century. In this building there were were ill; and third, those who had 
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CARVED BOSS IN THE NAVE VAULTING 


Depicting Joseph as he starts to join his brethren, 


been bled. In the later Middle Ages 
bleeding was the almost universal 
remedy for illness. In one monastery 
there was actually a rule that the 
monks should be bled every seven 
weeks, and that if any monk thought 
he could not go safely so long as 
seven weeks he might be bled more 
often. After the bleeding he was 
allowed to go into the infirmary for 
three days where he had better food 
and more comfort. 

The Prior’s Lodge, now the Dean- 
ery, still remains to a great extent. 
It has Norman walls and buttresses, 
and a fine hall, added about 1280. It 
eontains the work of every century 
from the 12th to the 20th. A hundred 
years ago the hall was actually turned 
into kitchen and sceullery. It has 
recently been restored, and fortunately 
retains its original doorway, and 
two windows with early geometrical 
tracery. 

Coming back to the Cathedral 
church itself some further points 
should be noted. The vaulting is per- 
haps the most prominent, and the 
large number of carved bosses. There 
are more than 1,200 in the church 
and cloister, a greater number than 
in any other example in the world. 


In the middle of the nave vault is a 
large cireular hole through which a 
eenser filled with incense was swung 
at certain periods. The presbytery 
vault has a similar hole through which 
in all probability a hanging pyx was 
placed. 

Spanning the north aisle of the 
presbytery is a remarkable bridge. 
The architectural detail shows that it 
was built late in the 13th century, 
and widened in the 15th. It led to 
an upper chapel on the north side 
in whieh the relics were kept. Prob- 
ably they were brought out on to this 
bridge, so that the faithful could 
venerate them as they passed round 
the ambulatory. 

The choir at Norwich, as at West- 
minster Abbey, is at the east end 
of the nave. It is fitted up with very 
fine carved stalls dating from about 
1420. The screen is the pulpitum 
erected after the fire of 1463 by 
Bishop Lyhart. On the sereen, and 
also on the vaulting, occur several 
examples of the Bishop’s rebus, a hart 
lying in water. The lectern east of the 
choir is a fine work of about 1400. It 
is not an eagle, but a ‘‘pelican in her 
piety.’’ According to the old legend 
she is picking her breast, from which 
the blood flows down to feed her 
young. Unfortunately the nest has 
disappeared, but there is the same 
carving in wood with the nest intact 
on the north side of the Dean’s stall. 

The Bishop’s throne is modern, 
being a memorial of the Honorable 


CLOISTER FROM THE SOUTHEAST 
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John Thomas Pelham, Bishop from 
1857 to 1893. In interest this of 
course is much less than the wonder- 
ful throne behind the High Altar in 
the middle of the apse. It dates 
from the early part of the 12th cen- 
tury, and has been restored by the 
present Bishop. It is the only ex- 
ample north of the Alps of a throne 
in the primitive basilican position. In 
the south aisle of the presbytery is 
now placed a painted retable of the 
14th century. Unfortunately it has 
been partly destroyed, but is one of 
the most interesting pieces of mediae- 
val painting in England. It is being 
shown this year at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum as part of the price- 
less collection the Pirector is getting 
together. The Museum authorities are 
lending to the Cathedral for the time 
being a wonderful reproduction which 
is in their possession. 


The chapel on the south side of the 
presbytery is actually a parish church. 
The old church of St. Mary in the 
Marsh 100 yards from the Cathedral 


was pulled down in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and the Cathedral authori- 
ties gave St. Luke’s chapel to the 
parish. The living has generally been 
held by the Dean, or another member 
of the Cathedral staff. The old font 
was brought across, an interesting ex- 
ample of a seven sacraments font. 
It was badly knocked about in the 
Civil War, when, according to Bishop 
Hall, the Cathedral was ‘‘filled with 


EAST WALK OF THE CLOISTER 


ANOTHER ANCIENT BOSS IN THE NAVE 
Showing Solomon enthroned with sword in hand. 
musketeers . drinking and tobae- 
coning as freely as if it had turned 
alehouse.”’ 


Above St. Luke’s chapel is the 
Treasury, where is kept one of the 
finest collections of mediaeval manu- 
seripts in existence. There are no less 
than 1,500 rolls giving the accounts 
of the officers of the monastery. Many 
of these go back as far as the 13th 
century. There are also several Royal 
Charters from the reign of William II 
onwards. 


Space has not allowed a deseription 
of the monastic buildings, the two 
mediaeval gateways, the river gate, 
the mediaeval Bishop’s Palace, the 
echarnel house and chapel, now the 
Grammar School, and many another 
interesting feature. This short article 
is intended to bring home the glorious 
setting of the jewel, the jewel itself 
being the worship of God worthily 
performed and the faithful preaching 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

All this and more will be remem- 
bered when, on August 13 of the 
present year, the chief celebration 
takes place of the 1300th anniversary. 





Contract Let For 


Significant Advance in Construction 
IGNING of a contract involving 
$1,147,000 for the erection of the 


All Sections 
S entire north transept, one of the 
arms of the great cross-shaped Wash- 
ington Cathedral being built under 
Episcopal auspices in Washington, 
was announced yesterday by George 
Wharton Pepper, chairman of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. 

Mr. Pepper said that provides for 
the first half of a construction pro- 
gram which it is hoped will be com- 
pleted by 1932. Funds for the building 
of the south transept, the other arm 
of the cruciform structure, are still 
to be obtained. Approximately $1,000,- 
000 is needed for this purpose. 

It is the aim of the Cathedral au- 
thorities to hold important services on 
the main floor of the edifice during 


the nation-wide observanee of the 
It 


George Washington Bicentenary. 
is planned to use the sanetuary, choir 
and transepts for this purpose. With 
the two transepts erected, the Cathe- 
dral will be about one-half completed, 
leaving the nave, central tower and 
two west towers yet to be built. 


SEATING OF 7,500 PLANNED 


If the 1932 objective is attained the 
Cathedral will be in a position to ae- 
commodate congregations of 3,500 per- 
sons. The completed edifice is expected 
to seat 7,500 or provide standing room 
for 27,000. 

Construction is already well under 
way on the north transept, as work 
undertaken last autumn under a tem- 
porary agreement, is covered in the 
new contract. The unit is being built 
by the George A. Fuller Company, 
with Frohman, Robb & Little of Bos- 
ton and Washington, as the architects. 

Of fourteenth-century Gothie de- 


* Reprinted from the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
of June 29, 1930. 


North Transept* 


Made Possible by Host of Gifts From 
of the Country 


sign, the north transept, like other 
portions of the Cathedral, is of solid 
masonry construction throughout. Ap- 
proximately 125,000 ecubie feet of In- 
diana limestone will be used in its 
fabrie. 

According to Mr. Pepper, the plac- 
ing of the $1,147,000 contract, the 
largest ever authorized by the Cathe- 
dral trustees, was made possible by a 
host of gifts from men, women and 
children living in all parts of the 
country. 


List oF LarGE DONATIONS 


Major benefactions for amounts in 
some instances as great as $100,000 
were received from Mrs. Edward W. 
Bok, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Mrs. Henry 
P. Davison, Edsel B. Ford, Henry 
Ford, John Hays Hammond, Mrs. E. 
H. Harriman, Mrs. Charles W. Henry, 
Mrs. Vance McCormick, William G. 
Mather, Seeretary Mellon, R. B. Mel- 
lon, J. Pierpont Morgan, James 
Parmelee, Mrs. William Rockefeller, 
Herbert Satterlee, Mrs. Hope Slater 
and Mrs. Hamilton MeK. Twombly. 

Mr. Pepper said that he was not 
privileged to disclose the _ specific 
amounts received from the various 
individuals. Several anonymous gifts 
and pledges of major sums also were 
reported as having been applied to the 
north transept fund. 

The Right Reverend James E. Free- 
man, Bishop of Washington, is in 
England, but cabled an expression of 
satisfaction when informed of the sign- 
ing of the complete north transept con- 
tract. Bishop Freeman regards the 
building of the two transepts as one of 
the most significant undertakings in 
the history of the Cathedral in the 
national capital. The desire to have 
them completed by 1932 is based on 
the fact that the L’Enfant plan for 
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Photo by R. J. Bonde & Sons. Washington. 


NORTH TRANSEPT ARCHES ARE RISING STEADILY TO JOIN THE MAJESTIC 
CHOIR OF THE CATHEDRAL 
Friends of Washington Cathedral are enabled, through this photograph taken in late June, to gain some 
impression of the gratifying progress which is being made in building the North Transept. Each week 
sees successive courses of stone bring the Transept walls higher towards the adjoining pinnacl and 
roof-line of the structurally completed Choir. Now that ground has been broken for the South Tran- 
sept foundations, summer pilgrims to Mount Saint Alban have the usual privilege of witnessing the 
building simultaneously of the two great Arms oi The Cross which the Cathedral symbolizes in its 
ground plan. Renewed effort will be made in the autumn by the National Executive Committee to 
obtain additional gifts so that work on the South Transept may keep pace with that on the North 
Transept. If both these portions of the edifice can be completed and roofed in by 1932, the Cathedral 
trustees hope to hold an inspiring religious service in commemoration of the George Washington 
Bicentennial. 
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the capital city, prepared under 
President Washington’s direction, pro- 
vides for the erection of a ‘‘church 
for national purposes.’’ Washington 
Cathedral is regarded as the fulfill- 
ment of this ideal. 


Girts Excreep $6,000,000 


Although this dream of the first 
President was not accorded material 
expression for more than a century, 
the Cathedral project is receiving more 
widespread recognitier ‘than ever be- 
fore. Since June, 1927, when General 
Pershing became chairman of the 
Cathedral’s National Committee, more 
than 9000 gifts totaling well over 
$6,000,000 have been received. These 
have ranged from a few pennies from 


federal city approached realization. 


all Americans of his faith. 


means to our civilization. 
Christianity to all Ameriea.’’ 


GENERAL PERSHING WORKING ON WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


By Kirke Simpson of the Associated Press 


Generations ago, when the father of his country planned for a federal city beside 
the Potomac, unquestionably his vision included a fitting symbol in stone to the 
religious convictions that were strong upon him, 


There is no lack of evidence in and about Washington of that faith. 


The Washington pew in ancient Christ Church in Alexandria, the simpler, homelier 
surroundings of his parish church close by Mount Vernon, unchanged through the 
years on its wind-swept Virginia hill top, still tell of it. 


There is not much that is legendary about Washington. He was too coolly prac 
tical for that, too given to setting down each day’s business with methodical neatness. 


Yet a century and a half was to pass before his dream of a vast cathedral in the 
And another great war captain of America, a 
man who had led in battle on foreign soil an American army of such size and power 
as Washington never could have foreseen, was to set his hand to. the completion in 
stone and steel of the structure the first great general saw as a vision. * * * 


General Pershing is still a crusader at heart; a preacher of high duty, of faith in 
God and the destiny of America. And as such he has undertaken as his own fitting 
contribution leadership of the movement to bring to completion by the 200th anniversary 
of Washington’s birth the vast pile of Washington Cathedral which already looms like 
a citadel of faith on the hilly ramparts that ring Washington about. 


‘*Washington Cathedral will represent the ideals of our demoeracy,’’ this life-long 
soldier, who so short time ago stood, grim and unswerving of purpose, at the very 
center of all carnage and conflict of wills ‘over there,’ said in a filmed message to 


*“Every loyal American must realize that good government springs from a high 
sense of moral obligation and that the degree of morality among the people is depen- 
dent upon the extent of their religious convictions. 


‘*The Cathedral will stand as an enduring evidence of what the spirit of Christ 
The cross that crowns it will proclaim the message of 
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a school child to $1,450,000 from the 
late Alexander Smith Cochran, of 
Yonkers, N. Y., for the building and 
endowment of the Cathedral’s College 
of Preachers. Residents of every State, 
distant territories and foreign coun- 
tries have sent in offerings. 

The thousands of pilgrims who visit 
the Cathedral annually are expected 
to find the north and south transepts 
two of the most inspiring and impres- 
sive portions of the edifice. The 
measurement from the north wall of 
the north transept to the south wall 
of the south transept will be 215 feet. 
The width, including the two flanking 
aisles, will be 105 feet. The height 
from the pavement to the carved 
vaulting will be ninety-five feet. 
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The World Is Waiting For Leadership’ 


Behind the urge to peace resides a growing and deepening 





Christian conviction 


By the Bishop of Washington 


Isaiah 58:12. ‘‘They that shall be of 
thee shall build the old waste places; 
thou shalt be called: The repairer of 
the breach, The maker of paths to 
dwell in.’’ 


EAR brethren of the clergy and 

laity: As we meet on this 

day of hallowed and blessed 
memories, our greetings are tinged 
with deep sorrow 
as we recall the 
recent death of 
His Grace, _ the 
late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He 
was widely known 
and deeply loved 
by the Church in 
America and es- 
pecially so by the 
clergy and laity of 
the diocese of 
Washington. To 
my honored and 
revered predeces- 
sor, Henry Yates 
Satterlee, he was 
both counsellor and 
friend in the for- 
mation period 
when plans_ for 
the erection of the 
National Cathe - 
dral were in the 


making. His rare 
wisdom and states- 
manship contrib- 


uted much of last- 


* Sermon delivered by 
the Right Reverend 
James E, Freeman, D.D., 
LL.D., at the Festival 
Service of “The Friends 
of Canterbury Cathedral” 
on June 14, 1930—the 
occasion being the 800th 
anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the Norman 
Cathedral, 


THE BISHOP OF 





Photos by B. & W. Fisk-Moore in Canterbury 


Photographed at Canterbury just after delivering 
the sermon beginning on this page. 
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ing value in giving form and fashion to 
this important undertaking in the Cap- 
ital of our Nation. In this hallowed 
place we pay our tribute of unfailing 
affection to his noble and consistent 
life. To his honored and beloved suc- 
cessor we bring the affectionate greet- 
ings of his countless and devoted 
friends in America to whom he en- 
deared himself during his memorable 
visit in the critical 
days of the Great 
War. 


From old Eng- 
land came the gen- 
jus that gave 
grace and symme- 
try to our growing 
fabrie and from 
your Cathedral in 
Canterbury came 
much of the in- 
spiration of design 
and plan. Hence, 
it is my high priv- 
ilege on this oe- 
easion to pay trib- 
ute to both Chureh 
and Nation, and to 


express the hope 
that we may be 
found worthy of 


so great an inheri- 
tance. We link the 
names of Canter- 
bury and Wash- 
ington; the ancient 
shrine that has 
meant so much to 
Eng 1 ish-speaking 
peoples with the 
later manifestation 
of our common 
faith in the Capital 
of the great Re- 
publie of the west. 


WASHINGTON 
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May this tie be strengthened and se- 
cured in the ages that lie ahead! 

I cannot but believe that the occa- 
sion that brings us together is both 
timely and auspicious. It stands mid- 
way between two notable events, the 
meeting of five sovereign powers at 
London, whose design and purpose 
was the effecting of a further guaran- 
tee of world order and peace, and the 
approaching meeting of Anglican Bis- 
hops in council at Lambeth. While 
the two groups are representative of 
interests that seem to be unrelated 
and dissimilar, we recognize that they 
share a common obligation to further 
the large concerns of world peace. 
The conclusions of the recent confer- 
ence have to do largely with means 
and methods, while upon us who 
represent the high claims of the 
Prince of Peace, there is laid the 
weighty responsibility of declaring 
those eternal principles that underlie 
all methods and guarantee the faith- 
ful performance of all assumed obliga- 
tions. Of little worth are conference 
and discussion unless sustained by 
obligations that have their sanction in 
Christian faith and practice. Even 
the ingenuity of diplomacy, however 
well designed and intentioned, is futile 
unless guaranteed by men who, above 
all else, hold their allegiance to high 
moral and spiritual standards. Laws, 
convenants, and agreements do not 
support themselves; their validity and 
their utility reside in the moral 
character of those who make them. 
More and more we are coming to 
recognize that laws and convenants, 
without spiritual ideals, are ineffective 
and inoperative. 

The functions of Church and state 
are not identical, and with large wis- 
dom we seek to avoid entangling alli- 
ances. On the other hand, we may 
never forget, except to our peril, the 
responsibility that is ours of maintain- 
ing with all insistence and fixity of 
purpose, those high and holy princi- 
ples that alone guarantee domestic, 
social, industrial, national and inter- 
national order and peace. 


Our great charter as a Church 
covers the whole range of human aec- 
tion; its mighty principles are basic 
and fundamental and they must be 
urged with compelling dignity and 
power. That this Church Catholic 
may play a conspicuous part in effect- 
ing a better and more harmonious 
understanding among the nations; that 
it may, through its ministry, contrib- 
ute to a better world order looking 
to universal peace, is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. This surely 
does not imply any intrusion on our 
part upon the domain of the state. 
It does imply unfailing adherence to 
our Lord’s second great command: 
‘*Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.”” Thus this Church may come 
to be a determining factor in those 
large concerns that today are receiv- 
ing freshened impulse, and that must 
more and more set forward the se- 
curity and stability of the nations, 
by insuring to them peace and good- 
will. We cannot but believe that a 
new door is being opened to us, and 
if we have the courage and the states- 


manship, together with Divine Guid- 


ance, we may, in our capacity as 
stewards of the mysteries, contribute 
largely to that day when nation shall 
no longer lift up sword against na- 
tion. 

Bearing directly upon this weighty 
matter, possibly nothing can contrib- 
ute more largely to its accomplish- 
ment than what we may be privileged 
to effect through the promotion of 
Christian comradeship and a finer ex- 
pression of Christian unity. With 
pride and humility we venture to 
affirm that our Church occupies a 
position with respect to this important 
matter that is altogether advantageous 
and unique. Already we have given 
repeated expression of our desire to sit 
in council to consider the methods and 
plans by which this desired end may 
be accomplished. We believe this an- 
cient church has its distinet contribu- 
tion - to make to the healing of the 
breach that today divides Christen- 
dom. We have the deep conviction 
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that the hope of a redeemed and 
emanicipated human society resides in 
a Christian fellowship sustained and 
supported by mutual good-will unfail- 
ing to the ancient standards of the 
faith. 

In a world that is torn and dis- 
tracted by contending systems and 
factions, we seek to adhere to that 
which has the sure warrants of his- 
tory and the sanctions of long usage. 
Our postwar age has 
been marked by rest- 
lessness and what has 
been aptly called, a 
‘lust for change.’’ 
It has abandoned old 
ways and abrogated 
usages and customs 
that have stood the 
test of centuries. It 
is an inquisitive, rest- 
less, wistful age. 
Some of its aspects 
are pathetic, if not 
tragic. That there is 
an unsatisfied yearn- 
ing, an out-reaching 
for something that 
will bring quiet and 
repose and _heart’s- 
ease, is conspicuously 
evident. Christian 
communions of every 
name are feeling the 
strain and are seek- 
ing to discover the 
one way of meeting 
the new and changed 
conditions. 


Along with these 
later manifestations, 
an element of uncer- 
tainty and a sense of 
insecurity has seized 
the hearts and minds 
of men. Our modern 
literature contributes 
little or nothing to 
serenity of mind. 
Musie, literature, and 
art betray the un- 
settled conditions of 





this new age that is strikingly char- 
acterized by speculation, doubt, and 
misgiving. A modern American writer 
of much distinetion speaks of the 
‘‘loss of our heritage.’’ He main- 
tains: ‘‘When the authority of the 
old beliefs was challenged, a gréat 
literature of controversy and defini- 
tion was let loose upon the world.’’ 
His contention is that all the depart- 
ments of life have been disorganized 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE GRAVE OF ARCHBISHOP DAVIDSON 
Who sleeps in the old cloister garth near this spot with the glorious 
Central Tower rising directly overhead. The Bishop of Washington (on 

the left) and the Vice Dean of Canterbury. 















and disarranged by the confused 
thinking that came in the train of the 
World War. He even goes so far as 
to declare that the Christian Church 
itself has sustained in this eventful 
period, changes that affect both its 
authority and its stability. He readily 
recognizes that our lost estate has in 
it nothing of advantage but that it 
may be prophetic of a new and better 
age that lies immediately ahead. 

In the midst of the situation in 
which we find ourselves, making for 
confusions worse confounded, we are 
witnessing a malevolent attack upon 
Christian institutions and Christian 
faith such as our generation has not 
hitherto experienced. All these fac- 
tors have a bearing upon the large 
questions that now engage the lively 
interest of the world’s foremost states- 
men and thinkers. It hardly seems 
probable that we shall arrive at any 
adequate or just conclusions so far as 
they may relate to a better world 
order, unless we can strengthen and 
stabilize the one institution that 
stands for Christian faith and prac- 
tice. 

We cannot believe that a new form 
of civilization is about to be ushered 
in that is to prove indifferent to those 
institutions and systems that are 
founded upon a sure and unchanging 
Christian faith. It is not to furnish 
an ‘‘opiate for the people’’ that* wé 
are prompted to challenge the new 
forces that are arrayed against us, 
but to make more evident to our gen- 
eration. those sure and immutable 
principles given to the world by the 
Divine Saviour of mankind. We be- 
lieve that into this welter of contend- 
ing and contentious forces must come 
a new consciousness of the meaning of 
His teachings as they bear upon all 
of the problems and maladies with 
which our age is afflicted. To effect 
this end, to be able to meet helpfully 
and conclusively conditions that are 
fraught with grave perils, demand a 
new expression of leadership on the 
part of the Christian Church. It calls 
for the genius of Christian states- 
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manship; it calls for an attitude of 
Christian courtesy, forbearance and 
generosity that shall be equal to meet 
the needs of a critical situation. The 
challenge is a very real one and 
the importance of consolidating and 
strengthening our ranks has never 
been more urgent. I repeat, our 
Chureh has in the present situation 
an opportunity of surpassing value, if 
she has the genius and the will to 
seize and appropriate it. The tide is 
at the flood and our Sovereign Lord 
awaits the decision of His Church. 
To Canterbury, the great pulsing 
heart of Anglicanism, we turn with 
hope and high expectation. 

Divided Protestantism struggling 
with the mighty problems of a new 
age; the nations, seeking for light on 
darkened pathways, confused and em- 
barrassed by rivalries and suspicions 
and a new world order,—what an 
opportunity have we here for a 
Chureh bold and chivalrous enough to 
meet the issues and to furnish a plan 
of such true Christian proportions 
that it shall challenge and command 
the fealty and devotion of men the 
world over. Such a plan ean afford 
no place for selfish, individual eon- 
ceits, nor for the contentions of those 
whose zeal for cult or party renders 
them incapable of comprehending the 
needs and opportunities of this preg- 
nant hour. Faith and order are 
watch-words that we have sought to 
follow in a sincere, if futile, effort to 
effect a finer unity among Christian 
believers of every name. It may be 
that our proposals have failed of their 
objectives because there has been a 
lack of generosity in our advances, or 
again, it may be because we have been 
too zealous in maintaining a position 
that suggested arrogance or aloofness. 
One thing is increasingly evident, 
namely, that there is great need of 
exemplifying faith and order within 
the confines of our own household. 

The cause for which the Allies 
fought through a mighty struggle 
issued in suecess, when once the ranks 
were consolidated and rivalries gave 
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place to a united effort. Confusion 
and weakness were superceded by 
faith in a great cause and unity of 
action looking to its attainment. Vie- 
tory inevitably followed. May we not 
discover here the analogy that sug- 
gests our future course? We are not 
called upon to disarrange our own 
household or to abdicate our historic 
position, to satisfy the whims or 
fancies of an age that seeks its satis- 
factions in that which is new and 
novel. Dean Sperry of Harvard Uni- 
versity has eloquently and _ conclu- 
sively argued for more of ‘‘reality in 
worship,’’ and has made a ease for 
deceney and dignity in the practices 
of corporate worship that is unan- 
swerable. These things we have pre- 
served, and along with them we have 
consistently maintained a_ reverent, 
sacramental practice that has a place 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL—“THE GREAT PULSING HEART OF ANGLICANISM” 


of unchallenged dignity and beauty. 
These we may not and we will not 
forfeit, nor is there need we should. 
They are the sacred treasures that are 
ours to transmit unimpaired to the 
generations that are to follow. To 
bring these gifts that are redolent of 
the beauty of holiness, and to bring 
them with love and humility to our 
fellow Christians in such ways that 
they shall prove irresistible and com- 
pelling, is our supreme privilege and 
obligation. 

What this Church may accomplish 
in advancing the cause of peace, in 
repairing the breach, presents at once 
a challenge and an opportunity. The 
uniqueness of our position resides, on 
the one hand, in our Catholicity, and 
on the other in the commonness of 
our language and our traditions. That 
these afford us a position both stra- 





“We link the names of Canterbury and Washington; the ancient shrine that has meant so much to 
English-speaking people with the later manifestation of our common faith in the Capital of the Republic 
of the West.” 
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tegic and advantageous must be 
readily conceded. We minister to the 
world with a background of tradition 
and practice that makes us essentially 
one in spirit and in purpose. Among 
reflective men there can be but one 
judgment coneerning the urgent and 
imperative need of addressing our- 
selves to that which is fundamental, 
not only to the larger ministry of 
the Chureh, but to the conservation 
of world order and peace, namely, the 
unity of Christendom. The young 
daughter of the West comes with re- 
newed ardor and devotion to pledge 
loyalty to the ancient standards of our 
common faith and to give of men and 
service that our Lord’s Kingdom may 
be inereased and His reign made uni- 
versal in the hearts of men. 


The crowding events of recent 
months bear striking testimony to an- 
other aspect of the question that en- 
gages our attention. We have wit- 
nessed new and fresh advances, hap- 
pily met, that give promise of the 
closer relation of our two nations. 
While these relations have been ren- 
dered more cordial and _ intimate 
through recent years, they have found 
a finer and a more significant expres- 
sion in the past few months. The 
import of this we may hardly ap- 
praise at its true value. During late 
years it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that the security of the world’s 
peace rested, to a marked degree, in 
a concord of the English-speaking 
peoples. Their unity was imperatively 
demanded if competition in armament 
was to be avoided and the guarantees 
of peace were to be secured. Obvi- 
ously, the problem involved the cor- 
dial and generous cooperation of the 
great sovereign nations. This, to a 
degree hitherto unknown, has been se- 
cured. It must be readily conceded 
that recent events have proved that 
Great Britain and America are bound 
together by ties of communal interest 
that make their leadership and har- 
mony indispensable if world peace is 
to be assured. Happily, for both na- 
tions, this end has been accomplished, 
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and we stand before the world in a 
comradeship that gives promise of a 
new day of better things. With malice 
toward none and charity toward all, 
we have solemnly declared our deter- 
mination to lift burdens too heavy to 
be borne and to join in making safe 
paths for men to dwell in. 

It is a holy task to which we have 
committed ourselves and one that 
must engage our finest service. Seas 
cannot divide us nor controversies 
stay our course. We may not al- 
ways see eye to eye in customs and 
usages; temperamental differences and 
friendly rivalries in trade and com- 
merce may, at times, retard or halt 
the purposes of our compact. <A 
marital tie is often strengthened by 
kindly expressed disagreements, and 
even acknowledged incompatibility of 
temper is an insufficient ground for 
separation or divorce. The plea of 
blood ties, together with likeness of 
tradition, is a strong one and where 
it is supported by a common religious 
faith and practice, it must prove of 
surpassing worth. This constitutes the 
sure ground of our pledged faith and 
insures our guarantees against mis- 
hap or miscarriage. What we have 
thus far accomplished must be sus- 
tained by mutual trust and increasing 
good-will. The pettiness of things that 
are unworthy of us must give place 
to the consideration of those concerns 
that are larger and more vital, and 
that command our common adherence 
and respect. 

We are entering upon an experi- 
ment of such far-reaching conse- 
quences that nothing must jeopardize 
or impair its designs. The implica- 
tions of this experiment are as im- 
portant as its expressed agreements. 
It may be regarded by the eynie and 
the ungenerous critic as a fatuous and 
futile endeavor to curb certain in- 
herent human instincts that have 
hitherto resisted every effort of the re- 
former. We cannot and we do not 
believe it. We are reminded that 
every worthy advance that has been 
made has been born in the imagina- 
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tion of those who have dared to fol- 
low the leading of a great vision. The 
race is not set forward by the practi- 
eal politician, or through that form 
of diplomacy that works in secret or 
dark places. One thing is universally 
true, namely that the will of our age 
is the will to peace and Great Britain 
and America together, with consent- 
ing signatory powers are determined 
to attain it. They are determined to 
attain it even though disappointments 
may attend the early stages of their 
effort. They have assumed a responsi- 
bility the consequences of which they 
have duly weighed, and they will not 
recede from their position. Our com- 
pact may compel us to be less proud 
of our prestige, but that is of small 
consequence when compared with the 
issues involved. It may effect in us 
more of the grace of humility—it will 
certainly be a fresh demonstration to 
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the world that we are moved by high 
motives and Christian ideals. 

The United States and Canada have 
for a century or more proved the 
value of a friendship that refuses to 
be sustained by armed forces and that 
exists through mutual understanding 
and good-will. This is an exhibition 
of true neighborliness and conclusive 
proof that, between friends, even legal 
agreements are unnecessary to main- 
tain peace. We are bound to believe 
that in* the course we have pursued 
we are following what is a well-nigh 
universal demand. Behind the urge 
to peace resides a growing and 
deepening Christian conviction. The 
rivalries and competitions of trade and 
commerce tend to misunderstandings, 
suspicions, and sometimes hatreds. It 
becomes more and more evident that 
old methods of diplomacy . affecting 


international agreements have ceased 
to serve the ends for which they were 


CANON BICKERSTETH CONDUCTS BISHOP FREEMAN THROUGH THE OLD CLOISTERS 
The Vice Dean of Canterbury explains historic features of this venerable building following the Festival 
Service for “The Friends’ who are helping restore its fabric. 
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designed. The corrective of the evils 
that have produced strife and conflict 
is found in the teachings of the Mas- 
ter of men. 

The Christian Church has believed 
this but she has not dared to practice 
and enforce it. We believe the hour 
has struck when she must take her 
position and hold it with determina- 
tion against all adversaries. It is her 
privilege to build the old waste places, 
to be a repairer of the breach, a 
maker of paths for men to dwell in. 


With discriminating judgment and 
chastened zeal she must press her 
claims. No passive attitude will effect 


the ends she seeks. Now is her oppor- 
tunity, a new fullness of time is at 
hand. The world is waiting for 
leadership. Shall we look for it only 
in the marts of trade, the crowded 
avenues of com- 
merece, or the halls 
of legislation? 
While we clearly 
recognize the legit- 
imate place of all 
these, we hold that 
it is of the genius 
of the Church to 
develop statesmen- 
prophets, men who 
have the knowl- 


Ground was broken on July 10th 


Freeland Peter. 
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of the South Transept. 








TEA TIME IN PRECINCT GARDENS 


GROUND BROKEN FOR SOUTH TRANSEPT OF WASHINGTON 
CATHEDRAL 


at 10 
struction of the South Transept of Washington Cathedral. 
staff and friends of the enterprise in Washington gathered informally on the site of 
the Transept for a brief religious service of thanksgiving conducted by Canon G. 


The South Transept as the arm of the great cross-shaped Cathedral facing the 
city of Washington represents the second half of a construction program which the 
Cathedral trustees hope will be completed by 1932. 
entire North Transept was signed several weeks ago and this work is well under 
Approximately $1,000,000 is still to be obtained, however, for the comp!etion 


The Transepts are being built by the George A. Fuller Company with. Frohman, 
Robb and Little, of Boston and Washington, as the architects. 
company was represented at the breaking of ground by Superintendent John Butler 
and Philip Hubert Frohman, of Washington, represented the architects. 

Canon Peter was assisted in the service by the Reverend Walter Lowrie, D.D., in 
residence at the College of Preachers for July, and by the Reverend John W. Gum- 
mere and the Reverend John E. Carhartt of the Cathedral staff. 
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edge and the will to deal with the 
largest and deepest problems of life. 
The Chureh in other ages has had 
sons who have voiced her deep con- 
victions and made her name a praise 
in the earth. They have been militant 
apostles whose authority as prophets 
of God has been unchallenged. They 


were the watchmen on the walls of 
Zion. May we not believe that in this 


respect, history is to repeat itself? 
What fitter place than old Canter- 
bury, with its blessed and hallowed 
memories, in which to pledge our in- 
creasing devotion to those ideals that 
are so vitally bound up with the 
world’s happiness? What fitter tryst- 
ing place than this in which to re 
new our solemn vows and to highly 
resolve, God helping us, that what 
we have under- 
taken to do we 
shall fulfill even 
unto the end. We 
have pledged our 
troth, each to the 
other, and we shall 
keep _ it. Those 
whom God has 


joined together, let 
no man or nation 
put asunder. 
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The Service for the Dedication 
of the Pilgrim Steps 


NDER a fair sky in brilliant 
| | sunshine on Friday afternoon 

at four o’clock, the Service for 
the Dedication of the Pilgrim Steps 
was held. These Pilgrim Steps and 
their planting, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roland Leslie Taylor of Phila- 
delphia, given in appreciation, as the 
donors themselves express it, ‘‘of All 
Those who have helped with the up- 
building of the Cathedral,’’ form a 
noble approach to the Cathedral. from 
the Pilgrim Road below to the South 
Transept above. They were designed 
by Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, in charge 
of the Landseape Design aitd Develop- 
ment of the Cathedral Close, and were 
executed by the Office of All Hallows 
Guild, under the direct supervision 
of Mr. Charles H. Merryman, Superin- 
tendent of the Grounds. Built of stone 
from the historic quarry of George 
Washington, the construction of this 
flight of steps as well as their exten- 
sive planting of rare boxwood, yew, 
holly and magnolia, have been in prog- 
ress over a year. But even though 
the landscape development has been 
completed so recently, it seems to 
possess, because of the character and 
size of the ancient material trans- 
planted here, the appearance and 
charm of great age. 

Viewed from below where a wide 
area had been prepared for the thou- 
sands who were to share in this ser- 
vice, and make the first pilgrimage up 
the Steps, it was a striking and dra- 
matic picture. One became keenly 
conscious of the tremendous scale of it 
all and the imagination was stirred 
to visualize what it would all be like 
when these Steps, forty feet broad, 
with all the beauty of their planting, 
would lead up the hillside to a com- 
pleted Cathedral: wal!s, Choir, Tran- 
septs, length of Nave, height of Tow- 
ers, not only one but three with Gloria 


in Exeelsis out-reaching and soaring 
beyond all else. Then indeed, at that 
thrilling moment of achievement, the 
Pilgrim Steps, seen in their true 
relationship, rendering through the 
ages their true service, would come 
into their own, while all the separate 
slowly wrought-out parts of the Cathe- 
dral and its landscape development 
would then at once become fully re- 
lated, would blend and mingle into a 
harmonious whole. When would that 
day be? Well, at least the Dedication 
of these Pilgrim Steps seemed to bring 
that time a little nearer; all the more 
to be desired and worked for. 


That there is such a strong desire 
and deep interest widespread in our 
nation in the entire Cathedral enter- 
prise was surely evident on this ocea- 
sion. More than two thousand gath- 
ered here beneath the trees in response 
to invitations for this service, issued by 
the Bishop of Washington and Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral; the ser- 
vice itself followed by a reception in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Taylor given 
in the Bishop’s Garden by Bishop and 
Mrs. Freeman and All Hallows Guild. 
Many came from New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, Richmond, Cleveland and 
elsewhere while a group of about 
fifty guests came from Philadelphia. 
From among Washington residents 
were numbered many from the official 
ranks; members of the Cabinet and of 
Congress, representatives from the em- 
bassies, Army and Navy. 

Promptly at four o’cloeck the digni- 
fied procession of Choir, Clergy and 
Bishops headed by the Crueifier, pro- 
ceeded through the Choirway to an 
open space near the lowest platform 
of the Steps, singing ‘‘ Jerusalem, the 
Golden’’. A special Order of Service 
had been prepared and following upon 
the opening hymns and prayers, the 
Honorable George Wharton Pepper, 
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standing on the Steps, made the ad- 
dress, the full text of which is to be 
found beginning at the bottom of this 
page. After the address the first 
pilgrimage up the .Steps began, the 
Bishop of Washington saying: ‘‘ Let 
us now go up in the Name of the 
Lord, and as we ascend let us offer 
our praises to God Most High’’. Then 
the Crucifer, Choir, Clergy and 
Bishop followed by the people as- 
cended the Steps to the first landing 
where this Song of Ascent was re- 
peated responsively : 

‘*T will lift up mine eyes to the hills; 

from whence cometh my help? 
My help cometh even from the Lord, who 
hath made heaven and earth’’, 

Before ascending to the second land- 
ing the Bishop of Washington for- 
mally cut the broad tri-colored ribbons 
which, until this time, extended across 
the Steps, barring their passage. After 
which the ascent was continued, an- 
other Pilgrim Psalm being repeated : 


‘*T was glad when they said unto me, We 
will go into the house of the Lord. 
Our feet shall stand in thy gates, O 

Jerusalem. ’’ 


By the time the uppermost landing 
was reached, with the color of ban- 
ners and vestments leading the way, 
a great concourse of people, the first 
Pilgrims, had made the ascent. Those 
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THE PILGRIM STEPS—AN ALLEGORY OF HUMAN LIFE* 
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nearest the top witnessed the cere- 
mony of Dedication. Roland ‘Taylor 
Ely and Gordon Hardwick, Jr., young 
grandsons of the donors, unveiled the 
Memorial Tablet by drawing aside ivy 
vines, while the Bishop of Washington 
pronounced the Sentence of Dedica- 
tion, the service closing with the Dox- 
ology, Benediction and _recessional 
hymn. There have been and doubtless 
will be many beautiful and unusual 
services on this Cathedral hillside. 
But there will never be another oe- 
easion when the words of this Sen- 
tence of Dedication for the Pilgrim 
Steps will be spoken. As they convey 
the spirit of the Steps themselves and 
of this great offering, it seems fitting 
to record them here: 

In the Name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. AMEN. 


I, James Edward Freeman, Doctor 
in Divinity, by Divine permission 
Bishop of Washington, do hallow and 
dedicate these Pilgrim Steps, to the 
end that they who would offer prayers 
and praises to our Father in Heaven, 
who would intercede for men and 
women here and everywhere, who 
would seek peace and ensue it for 
themselves and for others, may here 
ascend the hill of the Lord, with 
humble and contrite hearts, and go 
unto the House of God. 


By the Honorable George Wharton Pepper 


E are met to take part in the 
WW dedication of this noble flight 

of steps and of the planting 
by which they are flanked. The simple 
and beautiful service of dedication 
inspires each of us to interpret the 
steps in his own way and leaves to 
the speaker little that is worth the 
saying. 


*The address delivered at the dedication of the 
Pilgrim Steps on May 16, 
of the National 
ington 


1930 by the chairman 
Executive Committee for Wash- 


Cathedral. 


Three questions have doubtless 
arisen in the mind of each of you. 
Whence came the steps? What is their 
meaning? Whither do they lead? May 
I suggest an answer to each of these? 

As to the origin of the steps, it 
is to be found by tracing their story 
back to the fruitful imagination of 
Florence Brown Bratenahl. There 
was a day, in October of 1928, when 
sitting in yonder Garden and _ look- 
ing beyond its eastern boundary she 
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THE MEMORIAL TABLET WHICH MARKS THE DEDICATION OF THE PILGRIM STEPS AND 
THEIR PLANTING 


Inserted in the stone wall on the western side of the Pilgrim Steps is this tablet bearing the following 

inscription: “Come, let us go up to the House of the Lord. These Pilgrim Steps and their Planting are 

the gift of Roland Leslie Taylor and of Anita Marjory, his wife, who thus express their appreciation 

of All Those who have helped towards the upbuilding of the Cathedral. A. D. 1930”. The wall in which 

the tablet is placed as well as the Steps themselves is built of stone from the historic quarry once 

owned by George Washington. The tablet, of Indiana limestone, was designed by Mrs. G. C. F. 
Bratenahl, who designed the Pilgrim Steps and their planting. 
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suddenly saw the vision of the Pil- 
grim Steps. Art is long: but inspira- 
tion comes in the twinkling of an 
eye. At one moment there was nothing 
but a rough, crude and desolate hill- 
side of red clay. The next moment 
she saw with the inward eye what 
today the least imaginative of us can- 
not fail to see. ‘‘It was the obvious 
way to treat the slope’’ somebody 
suggests. ‘‘Obvious to whom?”’ I ask. 
Architects and landseape gardeners 
had not seen it. Those of us who love 
to study the Cathedral had not seen 
it. Only to her was the vision vouch- 
safed and she proceeded at once to 
translate it into reality. 

To whom could she impart her 
vision? In ways clearly providential 
she was led to disclose it to two 
persons whose eyes were opened that 
they might see. Perhaps the very 
fact that they were the builders of 
the beautiful Children’s Chapel had 
quickened their sight. At all events, 
they saw: and seeing they believed: 
and their belief made all things pos- 
sible. These steps and the planting 
are the gift of Roland Leslie Taylor 
and of Anita Marjory, his wife. 

For the stone, recourse was had to 
the quarry at Aquia Creek—once 
owned and operated by George Wash- 
ington. The ‘‘Old Mansion’’ at Bowl- 
ing Green gladly yielded its box: 
which after dwelling 300 years in 
one place and being there threatened 
with destruction was quite ready for 
change and rest. The Yews of Kil- 
marnock and magnolias from the gar- 
dens of the South joined the pil- 
grimage to Washington and took up 
the positions in which you see them 
today. Charles Merryman, throughout 
their journey, was their guide, phi- 
losopher and friend. The miracle of 
a desert that rejoiced and blossomed 
as the rose would be coneeded by 


Isaiah to be no greater than the red- 
clay dump which became the Garden 
of the Ages and the desolate slope 
which yielded the Pilgrim Steps. 
But what do these Steps mean? 
One of their uses is, 


of course, to 
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provide travelers who arrive where 
you are gathered a means of ready 
access to the Cathedral. Those who 
come by motor over the Norman 
bridge and those who wend their way 
on foot through the glen will stand 
for a moment at the foot of these 
Steps and then ascend them as pres- 
ently you shall do. 


But the Steps have a deeper or a 
higher significance. You will see, if 
you let your imagination play, they 
are an allegory of human life. 


We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs 
When nearer seen, and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


The distant mountains, that wprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies 

Are crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 


The heights by great men reached ani 
kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


These Steps are intended to remind 
us that true progress is not merely 
onward but upward and that men can 
rise to higher things on their dead 
selves as stepping-stone. They suggest 
also that climbing is not all an irk- 
some experience. Part way up you 
may pause, turn aside for a while 
and seek refreshment of spirit in the 
Garden. You may enter through the 
welcoming gates, wrought by that 
master craftsman, Samuel Yellin, and 
after resting awhile resume your up- 
ward journey. Arrived at the level 
of the highway you will have reached 
the top of the Pilgrim Steps and you 
will be tempted to climb no farther 
but to turn aside to right or left and 
never reach the Cathedral. If you 
yield you will quickly find that the 
true object of your journey has been 
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PRESENTED BY ROLAND LESLIE TAYLOR WITH A KEY 


THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON 
TO THE BISHOP’S GARDEN 


Leading westward from the middle landing of the Pilgrim Steps 

which gives access through a wrought-iron gate to the Bishop's Garden. 

donor of the Pilgrim Steps, including their extensive planting of rare boxwood, yew, 

holly, presented the Bishop of Washington with a key which unlocks this gateway, designed and exe- 

cuted by Samuel Yellin as part of Mr. and Mrs. Taylor’s gift. A copy of a 12th century cross surmounts 

these gates which carry on their top bar this inscription: “They shall enter into peace that enter in at 
these gates’’. 


is an attractive stone-paved walk 
Mr. Roland Leslie Taylor, the 
magnolia and 
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forgotten and that you are back again 
in the eity. 

If you resist this temptation, if you 
persevere—you will readily find the 
answer to the last question—Whither 
do these steps lead? Turning neither 
to right nor left you will make your 
way up the steps of the South 
Transept. You will reverently enter 
through its great portal. You will 
find yourself at the Crossing. You 
will face the east. ascend more steps, 
advance through the Choir and, kneel- 
ing before tue High Altar, you will 
draw as near to God as man may do 
this side the veil. 

“‘Ah,’’ says someone, ‘‘but 
no steps beyond the highway. I see 
no South Transept. These Pilgrim 
Steps seem to land me nowhere.’’ My 
friend: look again. Just as_ the 
creator of these Steps saw them be- 
fore they came to pass, so you may 
see today the South Transept in its 
beauty: and back of it and far above 
it the Gloria in Excelsis Tower, rising 
toward heaven, a supreme expression 


I see 


¥ 
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of reverent devotion, a worthy symbol 
of the religion of this Republic. 
Surely the eyes of someone here today 
will be anointed to see this vision and, 
having seen it, surely he will not be 
content until he has translated it into 
reality. My friends, we are about tc 
make our pilgrimage up the Steps. 
Perhaps the vision and the resolve 
will not be vouchsafed to you at the 
foot of them: or on the first or even 
on that second landing. But when 
vou reach the third, listen for the 
132d Psalm—Memento Domine: and 
with all your hearts sing with the 
Psalmist— 


I will not come within the tabernacle 
of mine house, nor climb up into my 
bed; 


I will not suffer mine eyes to sleep, 
nor mine eyelids to slumber; neither 
the temples of my head to take any 
rest; 

Until I find out a place for the 
temple of the Lord; an habitation for 
the Mighty God of Jacob. 


A Collect for All Hallows Guild 


GOD OUR FATHER, who hast wonderfully 


our Lord. Amen. 





blessed us with thy gifts of the flowers of field 
and garden, the trees of the wood, and the birds of 
the air; Vouchsafe, we beseech thee, the aid and guid- 
ance of thy Holy Spirit to All Hallows Guild and all 
of its members, and grant that by their labours this 
Cathedral Close may become more and more a haven 
of peace and refreshment, a revelation of thy beauty, 
and a gateway of Paradise; through Jesus Christ 

















America’s Pioneer Cathedral 


By the Very Reverend George L. Richardson 
Dean of the Cathedral of All Saints in Albany 


HE first Bishop of Albany, the 

Right Reverend William Cros- 

well Doane, D.D., LL. D., was 
pre-eminent in many ways among his 
brethren but few American hishops 
have surpassed his achievements as a 
founder. He came to the newly 
formed diocese in 1868. It was then, 
and is still, largely missionary terri- 
tory, peculiarly difficult of adminis- 
tration. The Adirondacks in the 
north and the Catskills in the south 
presented problems at once perplex- 
ing and urgent. It was not a diocese 
of great strength or large wealth. 


The young Bishop gave himself with 
unstinted zeal to the care and shep- 
herding of his seattered people but 
at the same time conceived a states- 
manlike vision of the necessity of a 


strong center from which the work 
eould be administered. 

Within two years after his conse- 
eration he had founded St. Agnes 


School for Girls and had begun the 
organization of the Cathedral. An old 
machine shop on the brow of the hill 
within a stone’s throw of the State 
Capitol was fitted up for services and 
in 1873, five years after the Bishop’s 





ARCHITECT’S DRAWING OF CATHEDRAL OF ALL SAINTS WHEN COMPLETED 
Robert W. Gibson’s design for a Gothic structure was accepted and in 1888 the building had been en- 


closed sufficiently so that it could be used for services. 


building is one of 


Even in its present incomplete condition, the 


great dignity and richness. 
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consecration, the Cathedral was in- 
corporated by the State Legislature 
and the work of gathering funds for 
the Cathedral building was begun. 


It is difficult to realize how entirely 
this was a pioneer undertaking. There 
were, it is true, two Cathedrals al- 
ready in America, one in Chicago 
and one in Davenport, Iowa, but these 
were simply parish churches with 
neither the organization nor the equip- 
ment to do Cathedral work in the 
proper sense. While Bishop Doane in 
framing the statutes of this first real 
American Cathedral drew largely upon 
those of the ancient Foundations in 
England, he also considered in a 
thoroughly practical way the condi- 
tions and needs of his American 
diocese. Friends rallied about him 
and generous gifts, large and small, 
were gathered for the building and 
the endowment. In 1884, on a beau- 
tiful day in June, the Bishop laid 
the corner stone in the presence of a 
great throng of clergy and lay people. 
In the crowd gathered for that ocea- 
sion stood a college freshman, the 
writer of this article, who would have 
been the most astonished person there 
if he had been told that he would 
some day occupy the Dean’s stall in 
the structure that was thus begun. 


Building Cathedrals is proverbially 
slow work. The Cathedral of All 
Saints has been no exception to that 
rule. Plans from two leading archi- 
tects, H. H. Richardson of Boston and 
Robert W. Gibson of New York, were 
considered by the Chapter and Mr. 
Gibson’s design for a Gothie structure 
was accepted. In 1888 the building 
had been sufficiently enclosed so that 
it could be used for services but it 
was not until 1904 that it reached its 
present condition. The glorious choir 
is now complete. To the west of the 
choir arch the nave and transepts 
have been carried up to the height 
of the triforium. A temporary wooden 
roof covers this part of the build- 
ing. On the end walls of nave and 
transepts only the inner or brick half 
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of the total wall has been built, but 
the great pillars of stone, seven feet 
in diameter, and the windows, all of 
exceptionally fine glass, are now in 
place. 


Even in its present incomplete 
condition the building is one of great 
dignity and richness and _ contains 
some of the most beautiful memorials 
to be found in this country, notably 
the splendid east window, twenty- 
two teet wide and sixty-four feet high, 
commemorating, as is fitting, All 
Saints. The windows of the Cathedral 
that are thus far filled with stained 
glass are all either gifts or memorials 
and are excellent specimens of modern 
art. The rose window in the west 
is by John La Farge of New York. 
The six large windows in the nave, 
commemorating six of the oldest 
Duteh families in America, are by 
Messrs. Burlisson and Grills of Lon- 
don, as are also the lesser windows 
of the transepts. The great rose 
window in the north transept is by 
Maitland Armstrong of New York, 
and that in the south transept by 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell of London. 
All the windows in the choir aisles 
and the great east window are also 
by the latter firm. The small window 
in the north end of the ambulatory 
is by the late Mrs. Henry Whitman 
of Boston, Mass. The windows of the 
Cathedral are designed to commemo- 
rate the leading events in the life of 
our Lord while on earth and His 
glorified life, as well as the angels, 
prophets, martyrs, doctors, saints and 
others whose lives are identified with 
the history of the Church. 


The Cathedral of All Saints is not 
large as compared with the great 
buildings in New York and Washing- 
ton, but with a length over all of 
320 feet and a width of 130 feet 
across the transepts and about 95 
feet across the choir, it is already of 
true Cathedral proportions. Although 
Mr. Gibson’s plans were for a Gothic 
style of the first peried, 1s he himself 
has explained: 
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MAKES POSSIBLE A DIGNIFIED CEREMONIAL 
In this interesting photograph of Bishop Oldham’s enthronement at Albany Cathedral, in October, 1929, 
Bishop Nelson is shown at the altar reading the service preceding the act of enthronement. Bishop 
Above the altar is the splendid 


Oldham and his chaplains are standing at the foot of the altar steps. l 
east window, twenty-two feet wide and sixty-four feet high, commemorating All Saints. 
memorials. They represent 


THE SPACIOUS CHOIR 


The windows 


glass are either gifts or 


far filled with stained 
of modern art. 


of the Cathedral thus 
excellent specimens 








‘¢A continental and somewhat Spanish 
character has been adopted in this design 
for various reasons. In the first place, 
the intense heat of the summer and the 
cold of .the winter are best met in a 
building of massive construction with 
windows of moderate size; and, in the 
second place, the necessity of economy 
pointed to a style where effect is ob- 
tained by dignified masses of material, 
the elaborate ornament of skilled labor 
being added later as opportunity occurs. 
And this is a very appropriate and beau- 
tiful type of the early Gothic which, as 
a setting, permits of the use of the 
later forms in more richly finished acces- 
sories. This choice of style having been 
made, it was determined to concentrate 
the exterior richness in certain places, 
each one a focus, so to speak. For the 
exterior these are at the west end, with 
an echo at the east of the sanctuary end 
and a separate one in the facade of the 
north transept. Within, the choir is 
richer than the nave and transepts, with 
the same feeling; and in the choir all the 
ornament leads up to the altar and 
reredos with the grand traceried east 
window. ’? 


THE CHOIR AS IT LOOKS WHEN DECORATED FOR CHRISTMAS SERVICES 
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Gradually there were clustered 
about the Cathedral, not only the 
building of St. Agnes School but the 
Child’s Hospital, St. Margaret’s House 
for the Care of Babies, and the 
Sister’s House in which the Sister- 
hood of the Holy Child Jesus, founded 
by the Bishop in 1873 to care for 
these institutions, has its home. 

The Cathedral has been the scene 
of many notable gatherings. There 
the second Bishop of Albany, the 
Right Reverend Richard Henry Nel- 
son, D.D., was econseerated in 1904 
and the present Bishop in 1922. The 
Convention of the Diocese meets .there 
annually and on several oeeasions it 
has been the gathering place of the 
Provineial Synod. The Cathedral also 
gave a glorious setting to the Third 
Catholic Congress in 1927. The most 


recent event of this character was the 
enthronement of the Right Reverend 


D. D.., 


George Ashton Oldham, as 
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third Bishop of Albany last October. 
On all such occasions the spacious 
choir, with seats for more than 150 
clergy, makes possible a dignified cere- 
monial which few church buildings of 
this country can afford. 


From the very beginning the Cathe- 
dral services have been in accordance 
with the ancient tradition. The Holy 
Eucharist is the chief service on the 
Lord’s Day, and on every week day 
the Holy Communion is celebrated in 
the chapel and ‘matins and evensong 
are said. On four days in the week 
evensong is choral, the choir being 
formed of the girls from St. Agnes 
School. The Sunday Eucharist is pre- 
ceded by short matins, according to 
the permissive rubric in the revised 
Prayer Book, or on the first Sunday 
of the month, by a sung litany. The 
service is choral and much use is 


sila dae ae 
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made of plainsong, for which the 
Cathedral Choir has a deserved repu- 
tation. * * * 

The Cathedral has also been used 
frequently for quiet days and other 
devotional exercises for the clergy and 
lay people, and has been closely asso- 
ciated with the summer school for 
the clergy now in its twenty-second 
year of usefulness. From fifty to 
sixty of the clergy of this and neigh- 
boring dioceses attend the sessions of 
the school each year. 

Like the Cathedrals in Washington 
and New York, the Cathedral of All 
Saints has been linked with more 
ancient foundations by numerous 
gifts. A stone from St. Alban’s Abbey 
in England and a beautiful bit of 
carving from the Worcester Cathedral 
are built into the walls of the nave. 
A stone from the Eleventh Century 





THE PULPIT IS CONSIDERED AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE EXAMPLE OF STONE CARVING 
Directly behind it in the wall has been set a wooden cross made from the pulpit of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
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NTRansser 
be; 





THE GROUND PLAN 


Chureh of Dumfernline of Scotland, 
A. D. 1062, associated with Scotland’s 
Queen and Saint, Margaret, is set into 
the choir. A stone from Canterbury, 
the gift of the Dean and Chapter, has 
an honored place in the Cathedral al- 
though it has not yet been perma- 
nently set into the walls. Recently 
the granddaughter of Bishop Doane 
presented a wooden cross made from 
the pulpit of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
It has been set in the wall directly 
behind the pulpit which is itself one 
of the finest examples of stone carving 
in America. The eucharistic lights, 


presented by English friends and 
copied from those in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London; the Canterbury chair; 
and the pastoral staff given by Beres- 
ford Hone and made from the beams 
of the Refectory of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, said to be at least 1200 
years old; the exceptionally fine 
clergy stalls, a splendid example of 
Flemish work taken from a church in 
Bruges which had been dismantled ;— 
all help to give an atmosphere to the 
Cathedral and fill it with associations. 
The altar book-rest is the gift of the 
Bishops of Lincoln, Salisbury and 
Neweastle. The Bishop’s throne is the 
gift of Mrs. John Van Schaick Lans- 
ing Pruyn in memory of her husband, 
and was carved in Albany. The work 
consumed an entire year and _ the 
throne is one of the most notable 
examples of wood carving in this 
country. 

The Chapel of St. Michael and 
All Angels in the north choir aisle 
was opened for use in 1927 as a 
memorial to the soldiers of the World 
War. On its walls hangs a crucifix 
of which the Corpus was picked up 
from the grave of an American soldier 
in Belgium and the eross itself is 
made from two strips of wood taken 
from the paneling of a chureh which 
had been shattered by German gun 
fire. 

Although the building is not yet 
fifty years old it has already begun 
to be invested with something very 
like legend. An example of this is 
the tale of the Bishop’s half penny. 
A generous donor gave $200,000 to 
Bishop Doane for a definite part of 
the building, and when the bills were 
paid and the work completed, the 
expenditure had been $199,999.99. 
The Bishop, with characteristic hu- 
mor, offered to return the one cent 
to his good friend, the donor, but the 
latter protested that he had given the 
money to the Cathedral and the cent 
was not rightly his. So the matter 
was settled by cutting a copper penny 
in two; one-half went to the donor, 





ee . 
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who is said to have had it mounted 
for a charm to hang on his watch 
chain, and the other was imbedded 
in the archway above one of the great 
doors of the Cathedral. Few persons 
now know where it is, but lest the 
story of it be lost, it is here com- 
mitted to print in the pages of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE. 


Hundreds of visitors come to the 
Cathedral every year. The visitors’ 
book shows that there are pilgrims 
from many lands, yet no one would 
feel as he entered the door that it 
was merely a show place for the 
tourist. A kneeling figure in one of 
the chapels or the sound of prayer 
and praise at one of the frequent 
services, make the Cathedral seem, as 
it really is, a House of Prayer. Often 
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some chance remark of a visitor con- 
firms this impression—fully quite as 
often as one hears a remark about the 
beauty of the architecture or the 
glorious glass and carving, one hears 
it said—‘‘It seems like a holy place.’’ 


To have created such a shrine whose 
place and growing influence in the 
community have a character such as 
this is surely the noblest monument 
that could be conceived for the great 
first Bishop of Albany. His body 
lies beneath the altar of the Cathe- 
dral which he built and loved and 
the truth of his vision and soundness 
of his judgment receive constant con- 
firmation in the manifold uses, and 
still more wonderful possibilities, of 
America’s pioneer Cathedral. 





THE NAVE AND TRANSEPTS HAVE BEEN CARRIED UP TO THE HEIGHT OF THE TRIFORIUM 


A temporary wooden root covers this part of the building and on the end walls only the inner or brick 
half of the total wall has been built. 
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THE CATHEDRAL SHRINE WITH SACRISTY AND BELL TOWER TO THE LEFT 


Here in mid-distance from left to right may be seen in order—a choir seat, the font, lectern, prayer 
desk, mid-aisle chancel steps, pulpit,—all memorials in stone, and at the extreme right a tree tablet 
of carved oak: “The Lord is in His Holy Temple. Let all the earth keep silence before Him.’ The 
flag-stones of the crossing are visible in the right foreground with the topmost of three stone steps 
descending from the middle aisle of the tree-arched nave. The rugged back of a long stone sedilia is 
just visible in the central foreground. This with a companion sedilia to the other side of the central 
aisle frames the crossing and afford adequate seatings for early Celebrations. A spring of crystal water 
wells forth in the crossing to the right of the pulpit, and mosses, lichens, varied ferns and tiny woods’ 
flowers add their verdant loveliness. 





The Cathedral Shrine and Shrine Mont 
of the Virginia Alleghanies 


By the Reverend Edmund Lee Woodward, M. D. 


I. 


CATHEDRAL SHRINE OF 

TRANSFIGURATION 

HIRTEEN years before the Puri- 

tan Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock, the first permanent settlement 
of Anglo-Saxons on this continent was 
made at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. 
These colonists were Anglican church- 
men adventuring into unknown perils 
for Christ and His Church as well as 
for country and a new home. They 
came with the blessing of the Bishop 
of London under whose ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction they were and under the 
spiritual leadership of the Reverend 
Robert Hunt—‘‘godly divine’’ and 
early martyr to the tragie privations 
they encountered. 

Their first landing was marked by 
the erection of the Cross on the shores 
of the Chesapeake, the celebration of 
the Holy Communion in the primeval 
forest of Jamestown Island, and the 
building of a church—‘‘a homely 
thing, like a barne, set on crochets, 
covered with rafts, sedge and earth 
... The best of our houses (were) of 
a like curiosity.’’ 

By royal ecclesiastical charter a 
later brick church upon the same spot 
was made a ‘‘Cathedral Church’’ for 
Virginia—then a vast colonial empire 
within the shadowy confines of which 
lav much of the unexplored regions 
now forming the United States. Thus, 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of London, the germ of the Cathedral 
idea for the Anglican Communion of 
the western hemisphere was planted— 
in Virginia. The Robert Hunt Me- 
morial Shrine at Jamestown—an open- 
air sanctuary near the site of this 
‘*Cathedral Chureh’’ of yore, recalls 
these hallowed antecedenrs. Of this 
the Diocese of Southern Virginia now 
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has ecclesiastical custody. It is, in 
very truth, a cathedral shrine of 
epochal meaning. 

But the Diocese of Virginia, mother 
of the Virginia dioceses.and in a sense 
elder sister or grandmother of all dio- 
ceses of the American Church, has its 
germinal witness also to the cathedral 
tradition. 

In 1914 the outbreak of the Great 
War suspended a movement with full 
diocesan sanction for the creation at 
Richmond of a Diocesan Foundation 
for edueationa! and later cathedral 
development. In 1919 the educational 
aspects of the movement were again 
taken up in the formation of the 
chartered corporation—Church Sehools 
in the Diocese of Virginia. This cor- 
poration marks a new departure in 
including under one diocesan owner- 
ship and control five Church prepara- 
tory schools, with a total enrollment 
of eight hundred pupils and property 
values already in excess of a million 
dollars. 

While the cathedral idea as such 
is still in suspense at the diocesan 
center at Richmond, the Bishop of 
Virginia, with the consent of his dio- 
cesan convention, revived six years ago 
the germ of the cathedral tradition 
of the Diocese of Virginia about a 
unique open-air shrine in the Virginia 
Alleghanies. 

For several generations Orkney 
Springs has been a place of sojourn 
during vacation months of a congenial 
company of Church people, clerical 
and lay. For many years Bishop Gib- 
son of Virginia had his summer home 
there. In a very beautiful mountain- 
side natural amphitheatre, loved by him 
for meditation and prayer, grew, as it 
were ‘‘without observation’’ a wood- 
land shrine of unhewn stone, as a 
memorial to the good Bishop and to 
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many others of the clergy and laity. 
The unique charm of its setting, the 
beauty of its structure and symbolism, 
led upon its completion in 1925 to its 
canonical transfer from parochial to 
direct episcopal jurisdiction, its set- 
ting apart in perpetuity as a conse- 
erated place of open-air worship for 
all people, and its consecration by the 
Bishop of Virginia as a cathedral 
shrine on the Feast of the Transfigura- 
tion, to be known as ‘‘The Cathedral 
Shrine of the Transfiguration.’’ 
Without sign of studied art, the 
unhewn stones fashioned by the hand 
of God through ages past for the 
very purpose they now fulfil in His 
Sanctuary, exhibit a marvelous har- 
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mony and adaptation to environment. 
In many places lichens adhere to the 
stones ; mosses and ferns grow in nooks 
and crannies; and half hidden recesses 
here and there invite winged songsters 
to nest and share in the worship of 
the Heavenly Father. 

Symbolism, ‘‘comparing visible 
forms for showing forth the invisible,’’ 
seems to gather itself about the whole 
structure. One notices that the great 
stone forming the body of the font, 
though untouched by human carving, 
has three singularly symmetrical sides 
—a nature symbol of Trinitarian Bap- 
tism. The retable of the altar by its 
three stones brings to mind the same 
great foundation truth of the Faith. 





THE SANCTUARY OF THE CATHEDRAL SHRINE REPAYS CONTEMPLATIVE STUDY 
O 


F EVERY 
Embedded in the footpace of the altar is a brick inscribed “JAMESTOWN 1617.” 


DETAIL 


For over three hundred 


years it lay buried in the foundation nearest the site of the Holy Table in the second Jamestown church 
—the earliest church of Anglo-Saxon peoples on this continent of which even the foundations remain. 
Near the spot where the Celebrant stands in consecrating the Bread of Life, now as then, it will wit- 


uess through coming generations to the continuity of the Church’s life. 


A companion brick from the 


same Jamestown foundations has more recently been given an honored place in the National Cathedral 
at Washington. 
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Framing the central bronze memorial 
tablet, three sequences of four stones 
each and a crowning sequence of seven, 
symbols of perfection, form the face 
of the altar. 

The fabric of the sanctuary as a 
whole blends the Bible and the Church 
in a ‘‘Gospel of stone.’’ In the fore- 
ground stand the two great piers, rep- 
resenting the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Each, though composed of 
many stones, centers in one great 
stone—typifying Mosiac Law and 
Christian Grace. The uncounted stones 
of walls and groined, vaulted roof of 
the sanctuary are bound into one by 
enduring cement as the living stones 
—prophets, martyrs and saints of the 
ages—are united in one communion 
and fellowship by the Holy Spirit. 





The structure finds its completeness 
and crowning glory in the noble arch 
of twelve chosen stones and the cross- 
surmounted keystone and capstone, as 
the Holy Church throughout all the 
world is steadfast in the rock-like 
Faith of the Apostles and in the Rock 
of Ages. 

The perfect orientation of the sane- 
tuary accords with the beautiful and 
immemorial custom of the Chureh. As 
we, in worship, face the sunrise, so 
we look in faith towards the Sun of 
Righteousness arising with healing in 
His wings. Words would fail to de- 
seribe the ineffable beauty of the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion in 
this sanctuary with the early sunshine 
streaming on the altar through the 
eastern lancet windows against a back- 





“SHRINE COTE”—QUAINT LOG CABIN RECTORY—IS A STONE’S THROW ABOVE THE SHRINE 


This cozy, six room home is the last dwelling house in the mountains of Virginia. The forest clad 

mountain in the background is a part of the domain of Shrine Mont, which merges into the U. S. 

Government Forest Reserve of four hundred thousand acres between Virginia and West Virginia. Here 

indeed the simple life in the quietudes and changing charms of nature is enriched by the manifold 
ministrations that gather about the Cathedral Shrine. 
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ground of embowered loveliness. ‘‘ Lift 
up your hearts unto the Lord’’—for 
‘‘Heaven and Earth are full of Thy 
glory.’’ 

If the ecathedral’s glory is to be 
‘*the House of Prayer for all people,’’ 
this cathedral shrine in God’s great 
out-of-doors not only echoes among 
the everlasting hills that call to all 
humanity, but also is vibrant with the 
worshipping spirit of all nature. 

Here if anywhere, ‘‘earth’s crammed 
with heaven’’ and the Immanent Spirit 
of God, to the seeing eye, the hearing 
ear and the understanding heart, sleeps 
in the mossy stones, dreams in the 
woodland creatures, and awakes in the 
worshipping children of men. Here 
rises in one majestic harmony the 


BENEDICITE OF ALL CREATION: 


O Ye Angels of the Lord, ye Sun and Moon, 
ye Stars of Heaven; 

O ye Showers and Dew, ye Winds of God, ye 
Winter and Summer; 

O ye Nights and Days, ye Lightnings and 
Clouds, ye Mountains and Hills; 

O all ye Green Things upon the earth, ye 
Fowls of the air, ye Beasts and Cattle; 

O ye Children of Men, ye Spirits and Souls 
of the Righteous; 

BLESS YE THE LORD, PRAISE HIM 
AND MAGNIFY HIM FOREVER. 


II. 
SHRINE Mont 
A Place Apart—For Rest, Devotion 
and Fellowship 

Out of the Cathedral Shrine has 
naturally devel- 
oped the associa- 
ted ministrations 
of Shrine Mont, 
where congenial 
groups of the 
Churech’s _ spirit- 
ual leaders are 
invited to gather 
—at times with 
their immediate 
families, at other 
times for re- 
treats, quiet 
days, conferences 


ar ginia and his one-time summer home—is_ near the 
ligion. Shrine which may be seen to the right. 





A SHRINE MONT GROUP OF CLERICAL 
FAMILIES ON VACATION 


or schools of re- Gibson Cottage—memorial to the late Bishop of Vir- in part at least 


The Reetor of the Cathedral Shrine 
is also Director of Shrine Mont, both 
being under the direct canonical 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Virginia 
and held in trust in perpetuity by the 
trustees of diocesan properties. Asso- 
ciated with the Bishop of Virginia on 
the Shrine Mont Couneil are other 
Bishops, clergy and laity, widely rep- 
resentative. 

Orkney Springs is, in direct line, 
100 miles west of Washington—the 
national capital, 150 miles southwest 
of Baltimore, and the same distance 
northwest of Richmond. Shrine Mont 
is 2,400 feet above sea level, in the 
Alleghanies, touching the Shenandoah 
National Forest Reserve of 400,000 
acres. An auto road connects with 
Mount Jackson, Virginia, twelve miles 
east on the famous ‘‘ Valley Pike’’ and 
the Southern Railway. 

A short distance below the Shrine 
Mont property accommodations for 
others than Shrine Mont guests may 
be had at the Orkney Springs Hotels, 
Ine., or at private summer cottages. 

The mountain side and mountain 
crest property of Shrine Mont centers 
about the Shrine Close, the Shrine 
and its Shelter House. The group of 
Shrine Mont cottages with central hall 
and refectory provide convenient ac- 
commodation for thirty or more guests 
during the warmer half year. Abun- 
dant recreational facilities include 
swimming, tennis, golf, mountain 
walks. At short 
motoring dis- 
tances fishing and 
boating in the 
Shenandoah river 
or visiting the re- 
markable natural 
eaverns of the 
Valley and points 
of scenic and his- 
toric interest,may 
be undertaken. 

To invited 
guests costs are 
at times cared for 


by special funds. 











Steel Frame Completed for Grace Cathedral 
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This picture taken recently shows portion of Cathe- 

dral framework from Huntington Square on which 

the east front will face—(at the right) a camera 

study of two of the workmen who are building 
San Francisco Cathedral. 


Dassonville 


HE steel framework of the apse, 

crossing and transepts of Grace 

Cathedral, San Francisco, was 
completed early in May and the walls 
are now rising rapidly so that by mid- 
summer the level of the clerestories 
will have been reached. Already 
enough of the structure has been en- 
closed to give an impression of the 
dignity of the Cathedral plan. 

The Chapel of Grace has been en- 
riched by the addition of a richly 
carved oak organ sereen and console 
and the organ itself is ready for use. 
The oak doors and panelling of the 
chapel sacristry are also finished. 
The wood is imported Italian oak, 


hand carved by a San Francisco 
craftsman. 


The stained glass windows of the 
chapel have been in place for several 
months and are winning high praise 
from all who view them. Designed 
and executed by Charles J. Connick, 
of Boston, the windows ripple with 
eolor and in the detail of their sym- 
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bolism offer material for long contem- 
plation. 

The four nave windows depict 
scenes in the life of Christ typical of 
each of the four Gospel narratives. 
The four chancel windows depict the 
passion of Christ, beginning with the 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem and 
ending with the Ascension. The bap- 
tistery window depicts the Annuncia- 
tion, the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection —the joyful, sorrowful and 
glorious mysteries. At the top is 
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Mary with the Holy Child. 


The north transept of Grace Cathe- 
dral has been designated as a me- 
morial to the late Ogden Mills, whose 
generous $250,000 bequest has meant 
so much to the Cathedral project. The 
south transept is a memorial to the 
Right Reverend William Ingraham 
Kip, first Bishop of California, and 
the apse and crossing are a memorial 
to the late Bishop Nichols, founder of 
the Cathedral enterprise. 


Massing The Colors Before Ten Thousand 


“ORECAST of the impressive 
A\ processions which are to be seen 

on the newly dedicated Pilgrim 
Steps of Washington Cathedral in the 
generations to come was shown on 
May 25th, when seventy-five patriotic 
organizations assembled at the third 
annual Massing of the Colors service 
held under the sponsorship of the 
Military Order of the World War. A 
congregation including ten thousand 
persons gathered in the open air am- 
phitheatre for the service. Among 
the worshipers were Cabinet members, 
Senators, Congressmen, members of 
the Diplomatic Corps, high ranking 
officers of the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps, and District officials. 

A panorama of patriotism and of 
the heroic service of men and women 
in eritical periods of national history 
was portrayed in the brilliant array of 
American flags and standards of the 
societies participating as they ap- 
peared at the top of the Pilgrim 
Steps with the Gothic reaches of the 
Cathedral for an appropriate back- 
ground. Within the Bethlehem Chapel 
of the Cathedral slept Woodrow Wil- 
son, dominant figure of the World 
War, and Admiral Dewey, outstand- 
ing hero of the Spanish-American 
War, while in the procession itself 
were a series of living tableaux in its 
pieturesquely garbed units. Watch- 


ing the procession closely from special 
seats in the amphitheatre were a 
group of disabled veterans of the 
World War from local service hos- 
pitals—sons of America who are still 
paying the heavy price for the liberty 
represented in those waving flags. 

After the procession descended the 
great flight of Pilgrim Steps, it cir- 
eled the amphitheatre and proceeded 
down the center aisle to mass the 
colors before a large golden cross on 
a rustic altar massed with flaming 
Flanders poppies. 

Following the procession of the 
colors came choirs from several Wash- 
ington churches, then the diocesan 
clergy and the Cathedral clergy, all 
vested. As this procession began the 
descent to the altar, the vast congre- 
gation, led by the United States 
Marine Band and the 200 voices of the 
massed male choirs, joined in the 
familiar strains of ‘‘Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers.’’ The officiating clergy- 
men were the Reverend G. ‘Free- 
land Peter, D.D., Canon = and 
Chaneellor of Washington Cathedral, 
assisted by the Reverend Charles Du- 
bell of Philadelphia, national chap- 
lain of the Military Order of the 
World War; Colonel Julian E. Yates, 
chief of chaplains of the United 
States Army, and Captain Sidney K. 
Evans, chief of the Chaplains’ Divi- 
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sion of the United States Navy. 

A high point in the service came 
with the moment of silence for the 
heroic dead of America in all wars 
and ‘‘Taps’’ sounded by Sergeant 
Frank Witchey, headquarters troop 3, 
U. §S. Cavalry, who performed a 
similar service at the burial of the 
Unknown Soldier in Arlington in 
November, 1921. 


The sermon was preached by the 
Bishop of Washington, who said in 
part: 


‘¢The approach of another Memorial 
Day brings vividly before us the heroic 
service and sacrifice made by our loyal 
citizens in the great crises that have at- 
tended our development and progress as 
a nation. We are too prone to forget, 
in these hurried days, at what cost our 
prosperity, security and permanence have 
been bought. 

**¢To decorate the graves of our sailors 
and soldiers is a fitting tribute to their 
memory. To commit ourselves with high 
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consecration to those ideals for which 
they gave their lives is a worthier ex- 
pression of our gratitude. 

‘* *Lest we forget’ is the solemn ad- 
monition which each recurring Memorial 
Day lays upon us. We dare not think 
so little of our heroic dead as to believe 
that the sacrifices they made were with- 
out design or purpose. We should be 
unworthy recipients of what they have 
transmitted and secured to us did we 
not, with fidelity and devotion, address 
ourselves to those high aims for which 
they gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion.’’ 


Among the participating organiza- 
tions were: 


American Gold Star Mothers, Ameri- 
can Legion; American Red _ Cross; 
American War Mothers; American Wo- 
men’s Legion; The Aztee Club of 1812; 
Boy Scouts of America; Children of the 
American Revolution; Colonial Dames of 
America; Dames of the Loyal Legion; 
Daughters of American Colonists; Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution; Daugh- 
ters of the Cincinnati; Daughters of 
Founders and Patriots of America; 





A PORTION OF THE LARGE CONGREGATION LISTENING TO BISHOP FREEMAN’S SERMON 





NATIONAL AND 


Daughters of Union 


Civil War. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Disabled American Veteran 
Disabled Emergency Offi- 


World War; 


eers’ Association; Federation 


men’s Clubs; 


First Division 


Photos by R. J. Bonde & Sons, Inc. 


COLORS FORMED AN INSPIRING PROCESSION DOWN THE 
STATELY 


Veterans of the 


s of the 


of Wo- 
Veterans’ 


PILGRIM STEPS 


Association; Girl Seouts of America; 
Grand Army of the Republic; Heroes of 
76; High School Cadets; Huguenots’ 
Society; Job’s Daughters; Ladies Aux- 
iliary, Veterans of Foreign Wars; Ladies 
Auxiliary, United Spanish War Vet- 
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ed: Ps , Pw Nate 


_ED BY THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR THE MASSED MALE CHORUS MARCHED TO THEIR PLACES 
IN THE AMPHITHEATER 


erans; Ladies Auxiliary, American Le- Order of the World War; Modern Wood- 
gion; Ladies of the G. A. R.; Legion of men of the World. 

Loyal Women; Lineal Society of the 121st Engineers, National Guard Dis- 
Spanish American War; Military Order trict of Columbia; 260th Coast Artil- 
of the Caraboa; Military Order of For- lery, National Guard District of Colum- 
eign Wars; Military Order of Loyal bia; 1st Separate Battalion Infantry, 
Legion of the United States; Military National Guard Distriet of Columbia; 
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National Indian War Veterans; National 
Patriotic Council; National Society of 
Colonial Dames; National Sojourners; 
Order of the Cincinnati; Order of the 
Eastern Star; Order of Indian War Vet- 
erans; Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia; Rainbow Division Veterans; 
Reserve Officers Association; R. O. T. 
C. Association; Society of the War of 
1812; Society of Descendants of Signers 
of Declaration of Independence; Society 
of Naval Sponsors; Societe de 40 Hom- 
mes et 8 Cheveaux; Society Veteran 
Officers 3rd D. C. Infantry; Sons of 
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the American Revolution; 
Daughters of Liberty: 


and 
Sons of the 
Revolution; Sons of Veterans. 


Sons 


Spanish American War Nurses; United 
Spanish War Veterans; United States 
Army Troops; United States Navy 
Troops; United States Marine Corps 
Troops; United States Daughters of 
1812; U. 8. Flag Association; Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States; 
Women’s Relief Corps; Women’s Over- 
seas Service League and Yankee Division. 


—E. E. P. 


British Columbia Consecrates Cathedral 


By the Venerable E. P. Laycock, Archdeacon of Columbia 


N the eve of St. Michael and 
() All Angels the City of Victoria, 

B. C., held festival on the oe- 
easion of the formal consecration of 
the new Cathedral in the Diocese of 
Columbia. For this great service 
almost all the Bishops of the Canadian 
Church were assembled together with 
the Bishop of Winchester representing 
the Church of England, and the 
Bishop of Spokane who was present 
as the official representative of the 
Chureh in the United States. The 
Consecrating ‘Bishop was the Bishop 


CLERGY MARCHING INTO THE CATHEDRAL FOR CONSECRATION SERVICE 


of Columbia, and the sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Winchester, 
who also read a special message sent 
by His Majesty the King conveying 
greetings and expressing good wishes. 

The portions of the Cathedral now 
complete are the nave and baptistery. 
The porch, or lower part of the north- 
west tower has also been completed, 
having been erected by funds col- 
lected in England, and sent out 
through the B. C. Chureh Aid Society. 

The chief doorway on the west front 
faces down the centre of a wide street, 
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thus ensuring an uninterrupted view 
of the whole facade. On either side 
will, one day, rise the two twin towers 
of noble proportions and of severely 
simple design. At present the atten- 
tion of the visitor who approaches the 
Cathedral is almost immediately at- 
tracted by the beauty of the great 
rose window. ‘Twenty-five feet in 
diameter, it is the architectural glory 
of the Cathedral, and is known as the 
‘Peace Window’’, being a thank-offer- 
ing for the blessings of international 
peace. The glass is by Perey Bacon 
of London, as is also that of the seven 
single light windows below it. 

On entering the building one is im- 
mediately aware that here is a care- 
fully thought out design, and the 
architect, J. C. M. Keith, F.R.1.B.A., 
has received many congratulatory 
messages with reference to his work. 
Designed in the late 13th century 
style, the interior is marked by sim- 
plicity of treatment, and depends for 
effect upon its width and height, in 
which respects it follows the French 
rather than the English treatment. 

The lofty vault, nearly 80 feet over- 
head, is constructed with stone ribs 
and spandrils filled in with plain red 
brick set in cement. This gives a 
warm glow of colour which is nicely 
broken by bands of buff coloured briek 
forming geometrical patterns at the 
intersections. 

The clerestory windows, twelve in 
number, are each of three simple 
laneets which admit a flood of light 
into the interior. 

The mighty arch which now ter- 
minates the eastern end of the nave 
is one of the four which will one day 
support the central tower. It rises 
to nearly .the full height of the vault 
and a few feet east is a temporary 
wood wall which marks the present 
extent of the building. 

The altar is fourteen feet long, in 
the old English style flanked by oak 
Riddel Posts at each corner. These 
earry carved and gilded angels which 
in turn*hold iron sconces for candles. 

Beautiful silken curtains are sus- 
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THE BISHOP OF COLUMBIA (LEFT) AND 
THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 


pended from iron rods on the back 
and two sides, while behind all there 
rises a huge dossal surmounted by a 
tester with a gold leaf ceiling. A very 
fine altar frontal for festival use was 
worked in connection with the Royal 
School of Art Needlework in London 
and presented to the Cathedral. It 
represents the Lord seated upon the 
Throne as described in the vision of 
Isaiah, and the embroidery is all 
beautifully worked on cloth of gold. 
Among the gifts presented to the 
Cathedral must be mentioned the 
great chalice of late 17th century 
Flemish work of a very high order. 
The foot bears two hall marks, the 
erowned hand of Antwerp and a Lom- 
bardio ‘‘D’’ surmounted by a coronet 
being the date letter for 1684-5. The 
chalice is beautifully ornamented with 
panels illustrating sacred subjects. 
The wrought iron railings and gates 


































THE WEST FRONT OF VICTORIA CATHEDRAL 






























which mark the division of the nave 
and choir were formerly for many 
years in Westminster Abbey at the 
entrance to the sacrarium. They were 
presented to Victoria Cathedral by 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
and may be seen in the accompanying 
illustration of the interior. 

A very fine ebony and silver pro- 
cessional cross was given by an Eng- 
lish supporter of the Cathedral proj- 
ect, and a Victoria lady presented a 
beautifully embroidered processional 
banner. 

The pulpit is an adaptation of the 
one formerly in the old Cathedral 
which has been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of panels taken from the old 
chancel sereen. 

In the north aisle a chapel has been 
formed with the altar and reredos 
from the old Cathedral re-erected, 
thus serving to remind church mem- 
bers of the continuity of the present 
with the past history of the diocese. 
In the sacrarium of this chapel may 
also be seen certain interesting stones 
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given by great English churches to 
form links with the history of the 
past ages. From Canterbury came 
twelve stones formerly in the ancient 
church rebuilt by St. Augustine in the 
6th century and later moved into the 
Cathedral. From the Norman Church 
of St. Bartholomew-the-Great came a 
finely worked capital, while from the 
great Cathedral of Winchester came 
a carved stone typical of the 14th 
century, and a sample of window 
tracery of the late 15th century from 
St. Mary’s, Prittlewell. These, with 
certain pieces of woodwork from Glas- 
tonbury, Winchester, and Quebec 
Cathedral are among the treasures of 
the youngest Cathedral building on 
the north Pacifie coast. 

The baptistery is semi-octagonal in 
shape and contains the Caen stone 
font which formerly stood in the old 
Cathedral set upon a floor of British 
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BAPTISTERY IS THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 
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Columbia marble. The three windows 
of simple lancet design contain glass 
by Perey Bacon of London which 
represent Christ and children of all 
nationalities gathered around Him. 
This is the children’s corner of the 
Cathedral and was largely provided by 
their gifts, and: those of young peo- 
ple’s organizations. 

On the south ambulatory is a door- 
way leading to the outside pulpit 
from which addresses can be given to 
large gatherings 
of people in the 
grounds. This 
pulpit was given 
by the. girls’ 
branches of the 
Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, while the 
older members of 
the same group 
gave the cost of 
one complete bay 
of the north aisle 
areading together 
with its stained 
glass windows. 








INTERIOR OF THE NAVE LOOKING EAST 


The extreme west end of the nave 
is occupied by the narthex with its 
vari-coloured slate floor and its white 
vaulted ceiling and bronze grille given 
by the women of the Parish Guild. 


From this access is gained to the 
great porch, thirty-three feet square, 
of the northwest tower. It is hoped 
one day to complete and name this as 
‘‘The Bishop of London Tower’’, and 
for this reason the center buttress 
bears the arms 
of the Diocese 
of London im- 
paled with those 
of the present 
Bishop—the 
Right Reverend 
and Right Hon- 
ourable A. F. 
Winnington - I n- 
gram, who came 
out to Victoria to 
lay the founda- 
tion stone of the 
nave in Septem- 
ber, 1926. 


Praver for the Building of 
CAashington Cathedral 


® Lord Jesus Christ, who has taught us that all things 
are possible to him that believeth, and that Thou 


wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in Thy 
Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and 
beseech Thee to hasten the building, in the Capital of 
this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one 
God, world without end. Amen. 











“The Great Charter of Our Preaching” 


Summary of a Recent Conference on Mission Preaching Held at the 
College of Preachers 
By the Reverend Goodrich R. Fenner* 


In summing up such a conference 
as we have had this last week, one 
person is scarcely competent to give 
an adequate summary. The ideas and 
inspirations have been so big and so 
manifold that it is not possible for 
one person to assimilate and reflect 
all that has been given to us. We 
who have had such a privilege cannot 
refrain from saying with St. Peter 
**It is good for us to be here.’’ We 
have been led most graciously and 
inspiringly into a new and nearer 
view of our Lord and we feel we can 
go back into the valley of the world’s 
need and minister with a deeper con- 
viction and a greater power than we 
have known before. 


We come here from more or less 
isolated fields of service, and the 
exigencies of our several tasks, with 
their immediate and insistent calls 
upon us, have the tendency to keep us 
from looking beyond our _ parish 
bounds and seeing the whole task of 
the Church. A parish priest, regard- 
less of how many fine and worthwhile 
things he may be doing, hardly real- 
izes how easily he falls into the rut 
of the daily round. It is the deadli- 
ness of this rut that makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for him to keep his 
head up and his eyes upon the world 
mission of the Church. 

It seems to me that we have a 
singularly devoted group of clergy 
here for this conference. I know 
every man is very happy in his own 
work and I am sure each one would 
proudly affirm that he has the high 
privilege of being engaged in the most 
important work in the world; but if 
I might presume to confess the short- 
comings of us all in the consciousness 
of my own delinquencies I would say 
that we have all been influenced in 


* Rector of Christ Church, Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas. 
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varying degrees by currents of ‘‘ pop- 
ular’’ preaching that have blown 
upon us. These currents come to us 
with all the persuasive charm of fresh 
ideas, and we have been tempted to 
exalt the preaching office above the 
others. Working under the compul- 
sion of each week’s demand of sev- 
eral sermons and addresses we too 
often fail to go back to the funda- 
mental factor of our common life. I 
am sure our prophetic and pastoral 
ministry has not been permeated 
strongly enough with the integrating 
force of our priestly life. This con- 
ference has brought us back to the 
primary obligation in our ministry of 
relating our own lives so definitely 
with that of our Lord’s at the Altar 
that we cannot help being strength- 
ened in our effort to bring life’s 
‘‘Great Conviction’? to men with 
something approaching the directness, 
the simplicity and the positiveness of 
His own life. 

The world is so near to us,—its 
pressure is so tremendous in the lives 
of our people that the popular phil- 
osophy of opportunism tempts us to 
set up a standard of life which is less 
than the standard of Christ. This 
conference has brought to us the con- 
viction that any standard less than 
that of the ‘‘Higher Righteousness’’ 
of Christ is not worthy of our Lord 
and Master, nor is it one that is tak- 
ing cognizance of the ‘‘divine capacity 
in humanity.’’ I know there will be 
these new notes in the prophetic and 
pastoral ministry of each one of us. 
We are prepared to go back and show 
a still more excellent way. The whole 
meaning of the Church has_ been 
shown to us more cogently and its 
mission to men has been presented in 
inescapable urgency. 

Again it is good for us to be here 
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to have the conviction borne in upon 
us that the Church stands in the po- 
sition of primacy as regards the 
religious needs of our country. The 
drought of Protestant ethicism is a 
thing all of us have felt. I think we 
have been afraid almost, to admit 
even to ourselves that we really do 
stand in the key position of the re- 
ligious life of today. This confer- 
ence has brought us to see and it is 
sending us home with the mastering 
conviction that the Chureh stands on 
the ridge between two worlds,—the 
one which reaches into the past with 
its firm hold upon the historie Christ 
and the other which reaches into the 
new social order and interprets that 
Christ to men. And this conviction 
brings with it the corollary that we 
ourselves as priests and ministers of 
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God are better prepared, through the 
regimen of humility we have under- 
gone at the feet of our masters here, 
to stand aside and allow the people 
to see and know our Lord more truly 
than perhaps we have allowed them to 
see and know Him before. 

The conference has given us the 
great charter of our preaching,—that 
of the importance of the preaching 
office in our Lord’s ministry. Like 
Himself ‘‘it is not primarily what we 
are called to do, but without which, 
what we are called to do cannot be 
done.’’ 

We have learned afresh the im- 
portance of preaching with authority 
and may I not say that my feeling is 
that as we preach more fundamentally 
Christ as we have had Him presented 
to us here in this conference—the 
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i—that the au- 
thority of the Church will be identi- 
eal with the authority of Christ in 
men’s lives. The uncompromising de- 
mands of Christ will be synonomous 
with the moral and spiritual authority 
of the Church. Christ and the Church 
must become one, not merely in 
theory, but in the reality of men’s 
esteem. I know that I speak for all 
of us when I say that we dedicate 
ourselves anew to mediate Christ to 
men through His Chureh and not 
through unrelated integers of indi- 
vidualism. 

May I not in closing give one con- 
erete example of the great ministry 
the College of Preachers is rendering 
the Church. A year ago, a_ priest 
from the Southwest, the pastor of a 
small congregation, was invited to a 
conference here. He is a good man, 
full of zeal for souls and thoroughly 
consecrated to our Lord and the 
Chureh. It was a sore trial to me 
that my friend whom I regarded as 
so singularly fine and fitted for the 
ministry was not getting on in his 


work. He was very unhappy. We 
had many heart to heart talks and 
try as we would, we could not put our 
finger on the trouble. He came to 
me one day saying he had been in- 
vited here. He welcomed it as a 
break in the monotony of his dull and 
listless task. He came home from 
the conference very radiant and full 
of hope. I was dubious, at the time, 
but I desire here to bear witness to 
the fact that one of the most fruit- 
ful and healing ministries I have ever 
known has been done by this priest, 
who a year ago was a lonely, discour- 
aged and heart-sick man. I know I 
echo the sentiment of every man here 
when I say very fervently, ‘‘God bless 
the College of Preachers’’ for what 
it is doing in a greater or lesser de- 
gree for every man who comes here, 
as it has done for my good friend. 
Each of us will go home refreshed, 
strengthened and inspired,—prepared, 
not merely to carry on, but to carry 
through the great commission that has 
been committed to us. 

There is in our hearts the deepest 
gratitude to Bishop Rhinelander, 
Bishop Johnson, Mr. Kellor, Mr. Hen- 
stridge and Captain Mountford for 
leading us nearer to our Lord that we 
may learn afresh the new lesson for 
the new day. I feel certain our lead- 
ers cannot realize even remotely how 
deeply they have touched us, how 
greatly they have inspired us, and 
what strength they have given us in 
order that we might go forward to 
serve our Lord with a devotion we 
have not known before. Our common 
life here, centering in the. Altar, our 
fellowship had as sons of our spiritual 
mother the Church, have made us feel 
a new strength in comradeship and it 
determines us to serve more filially in 
the tie that has been made real by 
the College of Preachers. 


Advice and Help in Securing 
Missioners 
At a meeting of the Commission on 
Evangelism held last autumn, and by 
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arrangement with the Bishop of 
Washington, the Chapter of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, and the College of 
Preachers, it was planned to create 
at the College of Preachers in Wash- 
ington an office for the purpose of or- 
ganizing more effectively throughout 
the Chureh the conduct of parochial 
missions of various types. 

In the past one special difficulty 
has been that of bringing together 
those who desire to arrange for mis- 
sions in their cures and those who are 
competent and available to conduct 
such missions. We have learned that 
the demand for missioners has been 
much greater than the known supply. 

The College of Preachers has been 
conducting conferences for the pur- 
pose of preparing men for this spe- 
cial ministry and now has a consid- 
erable list of names of those who are 
prepared and have been judged com- 
petent to answer such calls if they 
should come to them. 

While the man to fill the office re- 
ferred to above has not yet been se- 
cured, the College of Preachers is 
prepared, pending his appointment, to 
advise and help the clergy in securing 
missioners. Therefore the Commis- 
sion on Parochial Missions has _re- 
quested Bishop Rhinelander to re- 
spond in its name to any such re- 
quests for help and advice as may be 
sent to him. 

Irvinag P. JOHNSON 
Chairman of Sub-Committee on 
Parochial Missions 


Summer Plans for 1930 Announced 


The College of Preachers will be 
open to receive a few students during 
the summer. The plan and schedule 
of the work, however, will be some- 
what altered for the three months of 
July, August and September. 

On the invitation of the Bishop of 
Washington, four priests of the 
Church, of special ability along cer- 
tain lines, are coming into residence 
at the College of Preachers; first, to 
preach at the Cathedral on Sundays, 
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and second, to help and direct in their 
studies such of the clergy as may care 
to come to the College for longer or 
shorter periods. 

The schedule has been arranged as 
follows: 

July 1 to 31, the Reverend Walter 
Lowrie, D. D., of the American 
Chureh in Rome, will be in resi- 
dence. Dr. Lowrie is an authority 
on Early Chureh History and the 
New Testament. His best known 
books are: ‘‘Monuments of the 
Early Church’’; ‘‘The Church and 
Its Organization’’; ‘‘Problems of 
Chureh Unity’’; and ‘‘Jesus Ae. 
cording to St. Mark’’. 

August 1 to 16, the Reverend 
Charles Clingman, D. D., Rector of 
the Chureh of the Advent, Birming 
ham, Alabama, will be in residence 
Dr. Clingman is well known as a 
preacher and is one of the Seventy 
Associate Missioners appointed by 
the last General Convention. He is 


well qualified to give help in the 


= * * = 
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technique of preaching and in 
methods of evangelistic work. 
August 17 to 31, the Very Rever- 
end William H. Nes, Dean of 
Christ Church Cathedral, New Or- 
leans, will be in residence. His spe- 
cial interests are in ‘‘The Mystical 
Element in Religion’’ and ‘‘ Angli- 
eanism and World Problems.’’ 
September 1 to 27, the Reverend 
John A. Richardson, assistant pro- 
fessor of Chureh History at the 
General Theological Seminary, will 
be in residence. He is specially 


Minsummer, 1930 


coneerned at present with questions 

of Chureh Unity, Church Institu- 

tions, Episeopacy, and the Relation- 
ship of Church and State. 

The Right Reverend Philip M. 
Rhinelander, D.D., LL.D., Warden 
of the College of Preachers, will be 
glad to hear from any of the clergy 
who may wish to take advantage of 
this opportunity for study. 

The charge for board and lodging at 
the College of Preachers will be $2.50 
a day. 


(A — a) 


RECENT CONFERENCES AT THE COLLEGE 
OF PREACHERS 


Since the last issue of THe CaTHer- 
DRAL AGE the following conferences 
have been held in the College of 
Preachers : 

April 28-May 3, 1930 
‘*PREACHING THEOLOGY’’ 

Led by Professor Leonard Hodgson, 
who, with his accustomed lucidity and open- 
mindedness, gave many and most practical 
suggestions as to how the great central doc- 
trines:of our Faith can be persuasively and 
clearly presented to men and women whose 
chief spiritual need is the clarifying of the 
mind rather than the excitement of emotion. 

May 5-10, 14-21, 1930 
‘*MISSION PREACHING’’ 
SECTIONS A AND B 
Led by the Rt. Rev. Irving P. Johnson, 
Bishop of Colorado. 

These two conferences were for the purpose 
of preparing Parish priests, who have both 
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the necessary aptitude and desire, to hold 
‘*preaching missions’’ especially in country 
towns and small communities. Bishop John- 
son has unrivalled skill and experience in this 
field. The men came from many different 
sections, selected with the view of encour 
aging and preparing for this ministry over 
a wide field. 

June 2-7, 1930 
‘“SERMON MATERIAL’’ 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. George 

Stewart 

Dr. Stewart was good enough to stand by 
his engagement with the College of Preachers 
in spite of the crowding cares and obliga 
tions which have come upon him since his 
election to the Episcopate. His teaching and 
guidance of the men was extraordinarily 
helpful and really thrilling in its stimulus 
and interest. 

June 16-June 21, 1930 
Sixth Annual Summer Conference 

For this, the large annual summer group, 
forty-eight men were in attendance, taxing 
the capacity of the Chapel and other public 
rooms. Half of the men were quartered, for 
the nights, at Whitby Hall, the dormitory 
used during the academic year by the Na 
tional Cathedral School. All exercises and 
meals were in the College of Preachers build- 
ing. Dr. Paul More had ‘‘Mysticism’’ as 
his theme; Dr. Frank Gavin, ‘‘The Holy 
Spirit in the Chureh’’; Bishop Johnson, 
‘*Praetical Helps in Preaching’’, and Mr. De- 
mant ‘‘Social Life in the Light of Christian 
Faith’’. Each course deserved to be ‘‘ broad- 
east’’ to a!l the clergy. Some effort to this 
end must be part of future methods in the 
College. The four preachers at Evening 
Prayer in the Chapel were: The Reverend 
C. L. Appleberg, the Reverend John Crocker, 
the Reverend D. C. Ellwood and the Rev. J. 


Led by Craig 
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A. Vache—four of the 
point of ordination. 


youngest priests in 


Some recent accessions in the Library 
of the College of Preachers, include: 

Barry (ed.): Theology and Life; Blunt: 
Gospel according to St. Mark; Brooks: Lee- 
tures on Preaching; Brown: Beliefs that 
Matter; Crothers: Among Friends; Dix: 
The Sacramental System; Dale: Nine Lee- 
tures on Preaching; Emhardt: Religion in 
Soviet Russia; Foerster (ed.): Humanism 
and America; Furse: God’s Plan; Hodgson: 
Essays in Christian Philosophy; Horne: The 
Romance of Preaching; Hoyt: The Work of 
Preaching; Inge & others: What is Hell?; 
Ingram: Has the Church Failed?; James: 
Varieties of Religious Experience; Ker: His- 
tory of Preaching; Longridge: Retreats for 
Priests; Lowrie: Jesus, According to St. 
Mark; McComb: Preaching in Theory and 
Practice; Marchant (ed): The Reunion of 
Christendom; Misciattelli: Savonarola; Mor- 
rison: Who Moved the Stone?; Overstreet: In- 
fluencing Human Behavior; Rede: The Com- 
munion of Saints; Scudder: Social Teaching 
of the Christian Year; Shoemaker: Twice- 
Born Ministers; Sinclair: Voices of Today; 
Slattery: The Master of the World; Stalker: 
The Preacher and His Models: Tittle: The 
Foolishness of Preaching; Underhill: Prayer 
in Modern Life. 

Some of the above were gifts to the 


Library, and others newly recom- 
mended books in addition to those 
listed in previous issues. On June l, 
there were 266 members of former 
conferences who were taking advan- 
tage of the lending feature of the Li- 
brary. They form a kind of widely- 
scattered Book-a-Month Club yet bound 
together by interests and ideals freshly 
stimulated by their fellowship here. 


College of Preachers Notes and Com- 
ment 


There are now forty-six men enrolled as 
Associates of the College, pledged to keep our 
simple rule of prayer and study. Many of 
them write of its helpfulness in ordering 
their day rightly and strengthening their 
purpose. 


+ + * 


The Reverend Dr. Niver, Librarian of the 
College of Preachers, is doing excellent 
work in the Library. He reports for the 
month of May that no less than 266 books 
were in circulation, Ninety-three books were 
returned during the month and 123 sent 
out. Many letters of appreciation come to 
him and are well deserved. Elsewhere will be 
found a list of the most recent acquisitions to 
the Library, based on the recommendations 


Mrs. Arthur B. Rudd’s skill as teacher 
of and trainer in voice culture is greatly 
valued by those who have had the benefit of 
it. Men write back to tell of their increased 
ease and pleasure in preaching and reading 
the Church services, and of the evident ap- 
preciation of their congregations. There is 
no doubt that very many clergy overlook the 
critical importance of making their voices 
worthy of the high duty laid upon them. It 
is hoped to put more emphasis in the future 
on this side of the work here. 

* + + 

The tubular chimes in memory of John 
Mitchel Page—our Chaplain, from December, 
1928, to March, 1929, when he met his death 
in a motor accident—given by the members 
of the conference in the week of January 
28th, 1929, have been hung in the central 
hall in the entrance to the refectory. As 
they call the men to prayer, conference and 
meals, those of us who knew and loved Mr. 
Page are reminded of the beauty and ecare- 
ful order of his disciplined life. The College 
of Preachers has never had a better friend 
than he. 

# + + 

Members of the conference meeting the week 
of May 14, with the Bishop of Colorado, on the 
subject of ‘‘ Mission Preaching’’ were moved 
to give some memorial of their week here. It 
was decided to use their contribution for 
the purchase of a silver Lavabo bowl for 
the Chapel to replace the glass one now in 
use. This group consisted of twenty men, 
coming from thirteen states and sixteen dio- 
ceses—most of them west of the Mississippi 
valley. 

* +* * 

It is hoped in the near future to add to 
the staff a man who will combine the duties 
of Cathedral preacher, conference leader and 
leeturer and, in particular, director and su- 
perintendent of the work of the Seventy As- 
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sociate Missioners appointed by the last Gen- 
eral Convention. This last side of his work 
is to be undertaken at the request of the 
Commission on Evangelism as communicated 
to the Chapter of Washington Cathedral and 
the officials of the College of Preachers. A 
circular letter recently issued by the Bishop 
of Colorado, and printed elsewhere in this 
issue, gives more details of this most promis- 
ing plan. 


Mipsummer, 1930 


In this first year little more can be done 
than try an interesting experiment but it is 
certain that this building and equipment 
should be in constant use. The best way of 
using it during the summer months can be 
determined only by experience. The Warden 
would be particularly glad to hear from any 
men who have been with us if the proposed 
plan appeals to any of them. 


Notes of The Masonic Com mittee 


Grand Commander John H. Cowles 
of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite of the Southern Jurisdiction and 
Chairman of the Masonic Committee 
for Washington Cathedral visited 
Mount Saint Alban recently to inspect 
the progress which is being made in 
the building of the Cathedral. Accom- 


COMMANDER JOHN H. COWLES 


Chairman of Masonic Committee for Washington 

Cathedral standing on the main floor near perfect 

ashlars—popular unit of Masonic participation in 
the edifice. 


panied by the Reverend R. L. Lewis, 
Field Secretary of the Masonie Com- 
mittee, Commander Cowles visited the 
erypt chapels and the newly dedicated 
erypt aisles of the Nave through 
which thousands of reverent pilgrims, 
including many members of the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity, are walking daily. 
Upon being escorted to the main 
floor of the Cathedral where the con- 
struction work is going forward, Com- 
mander Cowles expressed particular 
interest in the first columns to be com- 
pleted in the North Transept and in 
the great piers of the Crossing which 
will support the great 


ultimately 
Gloria in Exeelsis Tower. 


When finally completed the pin- 
nacles on this Tower will be 107 feet 
higher above the Potomac River than 
the tip of the Washington Monument. 
Thus, when the Masonic pilgrim comes 
to Washington in future years, he will 
see as he leaves Union Station and 
sweeps the horizon—first the dome of 
the Capitol, then the soaring shaft 
commemorating the character and 
achievement of the first President of 
the Republic, and finally mounting 
high above both of these and dominat- 
ing the sky-line, the Tower of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 

+ * a 

Brother E. L. Darbie, Grand Master 
of Masons for the State of Con- 
necticut, has accepted appointment 
on the Masonic Committee for Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Testifying to his 
interest in the work of the Ma- 
sonic Committee, Brother Darbie 
writes: ‘‘As we are descended from 
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the cathedral builders of the Middle 

Ages and as the symbolism of our or- 

der is based on the erection of places 

of worship, I believe that the Masons 

of America should have a part in the 

erecting of this National Cathedral.’’ 
* * * 


More than 100 members of the 
farers Club’’, an organization of Masons 
employed in the United States Post Office 
in Columbus, Ohio, have united in making an 
offering of $120.00 to place twelve perfect 
ashlars in the rising fabric of Washington 
Cathedral. The name of the ‘‘ Wayfarers 
Club’’ has been inseribed in the Book of 
Remembrance and a list of all the individual 
members who participated in this offering 
has been placed in the files of the Masonic 
Committee. 

In forwarding 


‘*Way- 


this interesting gift, 
Brothers A. P. Elliott and R. B. Hornberger 
write: ‘‘It is with much pride that our 
Club inseribes its mite to the Washington 
Cathedral, and with it their heartiest wishes 
for its ultimate success. We are glad to 
have the opportunity of contributing to such 
a noble and worthy cause’’. 


* * * 


Chris W. Graham, known as ‘‘ Uncle Wip’’ 
to thousands of radio listeners over the 
Gimble Brothers station WIP in Philadel- 
phia, has accepted appointment as a ‘‘key 
man’’ for the Masonic Committee. He re- 
cently forwarded a contribution for the first 
perfect ashlar on his quota and wrote that 
he expects to obtain nine other similar gifts 
in the near future, 


* * x 


Having sent in $155.00, covering Masonie 
contributions secured during the last few 


olden time: 
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weeks, Andrew Schroder of Philadelphia 
writes that ‘‘he hopes later on in the year 
to have the opportunity to make such con- 
tacts as will secure further contributions’’. 


a. * * 


Through the efforts of A. M. Boyd of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, who first 
gave an offering for a stone himself, the 
following individual Masons have placed 
perfect ashlars in Washington Cathedral: 
W. F. Boyd, 240 North Highland Avenue, 
Lansdowne; Charles J. Mather, Wayne; 
Nathan P. Pechin, 118 Walnut Ave., Wayne; 
John L. Mather, Wayne; Edward Porter, 
4845 Pine Street, Phila.; P. A. Fusselman, 
6310 Sherwood Rd., Phila.; Edward G. Boyer, 
215 N. Fornanece St., Norristown; Edward 
B. Wilson, 1600 Arch Street, Phila.; and C. 
E. Wetzel, 241 S. St. Bernard St., Phila. 


* * * 


Members of the Masonic Fraternity and 
their friends from all parts of the country 
are always most welcome at Washington 
Cathedral. If notice of their coming is re- 
ceived in advance, special arrangements will 
be made to conduct groups through the 
Cathedral and to explain particular features 
of the work that are of special interest to 
Masons, 


© * + 


Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of the Em- 
pire state wrote to Bishop Freeman recently: 
**T am glad that so many Masonic bodies 
and individuals are taking such fine interest 
in the building of Washington Cathedral. I 
hope that this autumn I may have an op- 
portunity of going to Washington and see- 
ing the excellent progress which you have 
made during these last few years’’, 


MASONRY IN TERMS OF CATHEDRALS 
By JosePpH Fort NEwToNn 


Let us rather say that Masonry, as we see it in our dream and seek to realize it 
in our fellowship, is like one of the Cathedrals which our brethren built in the 
Faith its foundation, Righteousness its corner stone, Strength and 
Wisdom its walls, Beauty its form and fashion, Brotherly Love its clasped arches, 
Reverence its roof, the Bible its altar light, Mysticism its music, Charity its incense, 
Fellowship its sacrament, Relief its ritual; its Symbols windows nobly wrought, half- 
revealing and half-concealing a Truth too elusive for words, too vast for dogma, and 
too bright for eyes unveiled, and only hinted to us until we are ready and worthy 
to behold it with other and clearer eyes than now we know. 

—From Page 44 in “Tue REwiGion or Masonry” published by the Masonic 
Service Association of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
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AMUGUUAGRBARRAS 


A CATHEDRAL PILGRIMAGE* 


HE May meeting of the York 

County (Pennsylvania) Minister- 

ial Association will be a cher- 
ished memory for every one fortunate 
enough to participate in that pilgrim- 
age. Under the gracious auspices of 
our fellow member and former Presi- 
dent, the Reverend Paul S. Atkins, 
S.T.B., reetor of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, York, and by the kind hos- 
pitality of the staff of the Cathedral 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, Mount Saint 
Alban, eighty members of our Minis- 


Reverend Walter 
First 


* Written by the 
Hoge, D.D., pastor of the 
Church of York, Pennsylvania. 


Jenkins 
Presbyterian 


YORK COUNTY (PENN.) MINISTERIAL 


ASSOCIATION VISITS MOUNT SAINT 


With Washington Cathedral 


Pilgrims from Far and Near 
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terium traveled, via automobile, 
through Gettysburg and Frederick to 
Washington and were the guests of 
the Cathedral. 

The day was very beautiful and the coun- 
try through which we traveled was a fat land 
possessing historic interest. Upon arrival at 
the Cathedral we were met by members of 
the staff and shown over the Cathedral 
grounds and then into the completed portion 
of the Cathedral itself. We were fortunate 
in having as our guides, Canon Edward S&S. 
Dunlap, Reverend John W. Gummere, and 
the Acting Curator, Mr. George G. Whitney. 
The salient architectural points of interest 
were shown, the chapels and the crypts of the 
Cathedral, and then by special permission 
and with due care we were permitted to as 
cend to what will be the great nave of the 
Cathedral and were given the unusual privi- 
lege of seeing this ‘‘Song in Stone’’ rising 
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into the air under the careful workmanship 
of a skilled and devoted group of workmen. 


After spending two hours in seeing this 
Cathedral that is being built for the wor- 
shipers of the centuries to come, we were 
invited to the Parish House of Saint Alban’s 
church. Here the ladies of the Parish pro- 
vided a bountiful dinner for the hungry 
parsons. At the close of the dinner, we were 
directed to the Library connected with the 
Cathedral and had the pleasure of viewing 
many rare and beautiful volumes. The li- 
brary idea was presented with humor and 
understanding by the Librarian, Canon 
Joseph Fletcher. 

The Library and Cathedral are both un- 
completed. They are dreams of faith and 
love and it was one of the privileges of the 
day to remember how the Christian Church 
itself across the centuries has been a dream 
that has again and again built itse’f into 
stone and into the most exquisite architee- 
ture that the world has ever known; and it 
has also been a dream, building itself into 
the lives of men and women of every land 


From the Library we were guided to the 
College of Preachers, whose buildings have 
recently been completed and its work inaugu- 
rated. Bishop Rhinelander, who has special 
charge of this work, addressed us concerning 
the aims and ideals of the institution. Those 
who are not’ acquainted with this College of 
Preachers will be surprised and then deeply 
impressed to learn the aim is to secure min- 
isters of the Episcopal Church from all see- 
tions of the country who shall be in residence 
at the college for a specified period. They 
come to Washington from active work. 
Bishop Rhinelander suggested that it was the 
hope that in future years it might be possible 
for ministers of other Communions to share 
in this high privilege. It is certainly to be 
hoped that even as in colleges and univer- 
sities professors receive ‘‘Sabbatical years’’ 
for refreshment of mind and body in travel 
and further study, so ministers of the gospel 
may secure release from active labor for a 
period of fellowship, reflection and quiet 
communion with God. It was the idea and 
expectation of the donor of the building 
and endowment that these weeks in residence 
will encourage those who come, will bring 
new light and interpretation to the various 
problems confronting them and by the fel- 
lowship, understanding and the experience 
of others send them back to. their various 
places of duty with renewed hope and con- 
firmed courage. 

Bishop Freeman then addressed us with 
such grace, poise, and passion as to make our 
hearts burn within us while he opened the 
vision of our own age and its tremendous 
needs together with the resources which the 
chureh of Christ possesses. 


The notable day closed with the beauti- 
ful worship of evensong led by Canon 
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Dunlap and Mr. Gummere, assisted by the 
rich. musie of the trained boy choir. The 
deep throated responses of the congregation 
of men, the intimacy which came through the 
last touch of a day filled with many cour- 
tesies, that is the participation of our local 
host, the Reverend Mr. Atkins, and our Pres- 
ident, the Reverend Mr. Basom, made of this 
worship a crowning act in a day long to be 
remembered. 

No other Pilgrimage of the York County 
Ministerium has been, or can be, quite so 
memorable. The courtesy and efficient man- 
agement of our hosts, the inspiration of the 
idea and the outlook upon the future of this 
great Cathedral, the hospitality and the 
happy comradeship caused every one of us to 
feel a warm glow in our hearts and to pray 
God that the vision splendid may be com- 
pleted and that multitudes beyond number 
may come to this great national expression 
of religious faith and love and find that 
strength which only God can give and with- 
out which no nation can endure. 


* + * 


The Pilgrim’s Little Journey in 
Washington Cathedral Close has be- 
come expanded through the opening of the 
Nave Crypts of the Cathedral, the Pilgrim 
Steps, and the placing of the Curator’s 
Office at what will be the entrance to the 
West Front in the days to come. 

The moving of the Curator’s Office was a 
tedious task as the building was not taken 
apart but was moved on rollers the entire 
distance from its former position near the 
entrance to the Bethlehem Chapel to its new 
station under several giant oaks at the ex- 
treme western end of the Cathedral foun- 
dations. 

An innovation in the Curator’s Office is a 
large map of the United States on which are 
placed bright colored pins indicating the 
nation-wide membership of the. National 
Cathedral Association. This map shows the 
onward march of the Association into state 
after state. Many pilgrims are thrilled to 
discover pins indicating membership in their 


A Thought For Pilgrims 


He who would valiant be 

’Gainst all disaster, 
Let him in constancy 

Follow the Master. 
There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed intent 

To be a pilgrim. 

—Joun Bunyan. 
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own cities and towns—others have the honor 
of enrolling so that their communities may 
be represented in this fami'y of builders. 

Pilgrims now enter the Cathedral precincts 
through the Way of Peace, and are con 
ducted by the vergers through the entire 
erypts visiting the Bethlehem Chapel, the 
Chapel of the Resurrection, and the Chapel 
of St. Joseph of Arimathea and passing 
westward through the impressive south aisle 
of the Nave Crypts to a stairway which 
leads to the main floor. Here they find an 
observation enclosure from which a_ re- 
markable view of construction activity on 
the North Transept is afforded. An _ en- 
closed passageway leads to the Curator’s 
Office where the original architects’ working 
model and other interesting exhibits are on 
display. 

Among the interesting groups of Pilgrims 
at Easter time was that of members of the 
Churchwoman’s Club of the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania. They passed a happy day in the 
Cathedral Close under the leadership of Mrs. 
Norris 8S. Barratt and officers of the Club. 


i + * 


Meanwhile the ministry to the ‘‘ Pil- 
grims of the Air’’ grows apace. The 
Sunday broadcasts of evensong in Bethlehem 
Chapel and the open air service at the Peace 
Cross in the Cathedral Close have been con- 
tinued through the cooperation of the Co- 
lumbia Broadeasting System and its Wash- 
ington station WMAL. This station was 
asked to take over the broadcasts after the 
National Broadcasting Company’s policy on 
religious broadcasting had made it impossible 
for Station WRC to continue them. The 
Washington Cathedral broadcasts which be- 
gan in 1923, were the first, it is believed, to 
be put on by any Cathedral in this country. 
Thousands upon thousands of persons have 
expressed their approval of this ministry of 
the Cathedral through the newest handmaid 
of science. With the assistance of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System it was possible 
to broadcast the Three Hours’ Service con- 
ducted by Bishop Freeman trom Bethlehem 
Chapel on Good Friday, bringing comfort and 
spiritual uplift to a vast congregation 
through a nation-wide net work of stations. 
On Sunday, July 6th, Bishop Freeman who 
was in London attending the Lambeth Con- 
ference spoke over the radio to America and 
was heard by thousands of Cathedral friends 
through the stations affiliated with the Co- 
lumbia System. His theme was ‘‘The Unity 
of the Anglo-Saxon Peoples’’: 

+ * * 

All pilgrim records were broken on 
Easter Day, 1930, at Washington Cathe- 
dral. By actual count more than 12,000 wor- 
shipers and pilgrims ascended Mount Saint 
Alban on that great festival<day to pay 
tribute to the Risen Christ. During the day 
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there were no less than ten religious services 
within the Cathedral and its precincts. 
* * * 

April saw more pilgrims than any 
other previous month in the Cathe- 
dral’s history—the total being 61,209 per- 
sons, nearly 12,000 more than were received 
during October, 1928. The total for the 
year by the early part of July had reached 
the amazing number of 168,377. With the 
thousands of visitors from all parts of the 
country who come to Washington during the 
summer hegira of automobile owners in- 
tent on ‘‘*Seeing America first’’ there is 
every reason to believe that 1929’s figures of 
more than 300,000 pilgrims to Mount Saint 
Alban are bound to be surpassed by the 
1930 record. It has been estimated that an 
average of nearly 1,000 persons daily ascend 
the hillside upon which Washington Cathe- 
dral is rising. 

* * a 

One of the most interesting pilgrim- 
ages was that made by the officers and 
delegates to the national convention of the 
Children of the American Revolution which 
met in Washington late in April. The C. A. 
R. came to pay tribute to their beloved late 
national president Mrs. Rhett Goode of Ala- 
bama, and to place a moulded stone in the 
fabric of Washington Cathedral in her mem- 
ory. Mrs. Perey Quin, national president of 
the C. A. R. and members of Mrs. Goode’s 
family and intimate friends witnessed the 
impressive scene when Bishop Freciman offi- 
ciated at the placing of the stone. 

Afterwards a special service was held 
in Bethlehem Chapel when Bishop Freeman 
told of Mrs. Goode’s great interest in Wash- 
ington Cathedral—she was a Presbyterian— 
and how, year by year, she had built up the 
pilgrimages of D. A. R. visitors to the Cathe- 
dral at their annual Congresses. ‘‘We at 
Washington Cathedral,’’ said the Bishop, 


PLACING STONE IN 
RHETT 


MEMORY 
GOODE 


OF MRS. 
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WHERE PILGRIMS NOW WALK R SRENTLY IN WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


The south aisle of the Nave Crypts which were dedicated on Ascension Day. Pilgrims and worshipers 

are now welcome to leave the Cathedral through this passage way. Further illustrations and an article 

descriptive of these beautiful crypts will appear in a forthcoming issue of THe CatHecrat Ace. They 

have made a deep impression on thousands of recent visitors who, after reaching the end of the 

corridor shown above, are escorted to the main floor where they obtain a glimpse of the Transepts 

under construction and finally arrive in the Curator’s Office. It is the most complete and interesting 
Pilgrim Journey ever afforded with the edifice on Mount Saint Alban. 
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A PILGRIM’S TESTIMONY 


At Washington Cathedral it seemed 
to me that the Unseen World was quite 
perceptible. For a time the petty 
affairs of this world of the five senses 
sank down where I should like to 
keep them all the time. I could al- 
most realize that our true home is the 
wor'd of spiritual things. Just a few 
times have I ever had this feeling of 
sensing the loveliness of things eternal, 
and when it comes to me in a church 
it is when I am there alone or with 
strangers. 


**cherish a sense of gratitude to Mrs. Goode 
for her continuing interest in this witness 
for Christ in the capital of the nation. With 
the breadth of vision that distinguished her, 
Mrs. Goode recognized the universal appeal 
of this Cathedral, truly a National Cathedral 
in that it was conceived and is being main- 
tained in terms of the whole Christian fel- 
lowship. Her keen sense of the historie was 
aroused by the knowledge that this Cathe- 
dral is, in a very large sense, the outgrowth 
of the plan of George Washington himself 
for a ‘church for national purposes in the 
Capital of the Nation’.’’ 
+ * * 


Washington Cathedral is a mecca 
for the young people who come to the 
Capital each spring from high schools and 
other educational institutions throughout the 
country. One hundred and fifty sturdy boys 
and girls, delegates to the annual meeting 
of the 4-H Club of the Department of Agri- 
culture, came in June from their eneamp- 
ment beside the Potomac. The Bishop’s 
Garden and other landseape features of the 
Cathedral Close were particularly interesting 
to these American farmers of tomorrow. 

+ * + 

A glance at the Visitor’s Register 
for recent months gives a comprehen- 
sive idea of how widespread is the appeal 
of the Cathedral to student pilgrims, In a 
single fortnight came student bodies as fol- 
lows: 25 from Catonsville, Md.; 20, Univer- 
sity School, Cleveland, Ohio; 26, La Grange 
College, Georgia; 100, School Teachers from 
New York City; 120, High School, German- 
town, Pennsylvania; 80, Doylestown, Penn- 
sylvania; 38, Plainwell, Michigan; 32, High 
School, Elyria, Ohio; 27, Friends’ Select 
School, Philadelphia; 81, High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; 79, High School, Tona- 
wanda, New York; 40, Bennett High School, 
Buffalo, New York; 74, High School, Law- 
renceville, New Jersey; 64, Y. M. C. A,, 
Wilmington, Delaware; 28, Georgia State 


Women’s College, Valdosta, Georgia; 22, 
High School, Proctor, Vermont; 166, Schurz 
High School, Chicago, Ill.; 38, High Sehool, 
Ware, Mass.; 38, High School, Worcester, 
Mass.; 42, Shaw High School, E. Cleveland, 
Ohio; 13, High School, Manchester, Conn.; 
24, High School, Raleigh, North Carolina; 
32, High School, Spartansburg, South Caro- 
lina; 140, Highland Park, Michigan; 47, 
High School, Arcadia, Ohio, and a Confirma- 
tion Class of 34 from the Church of the 
Messiah, Baltimore, Maryland, escorted by 
their rector, the Reverend James A. Mitchell. 


* * * 


During a recent month pilgrims 


came to Washington Cathedral from 
Toronto, Ottawa, Halifax, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Oshawa and Victoria in Canada; 
also from London, Harrogate, Norwich, 
South Wales, Birmingham, Isle of Man, 
Windsor, Oxford and other places in Eng- 
land; from Paris, France; from Cairo, 
Egypt; from Frankfort and Berlin in Ger 
many; from Athens, Greece; from Vasse- 
mar, Holland, and from Honolulu, Hawaii. 


GOD’S DWELLING PLACE * 

I will not suffer mine eyes to 
sleep, nor mine eyelids to slum- 
ber: neither the temples of my 
head to take any rest, until I 
find out a place for the temple 
of the Lord: an habitation for 
the Mighty God of Jacob. 

Psalm 132:4, 5. 


Beautiful is the spirit which in all 
ages has animated the builders of 
sacred edifices, the zeal for the honor 
of God, the devotion, which has raised 
houses of God in all places and times. 
The stately cathedrals, the village 
churches, the mission chapels—all bear 
witness to the earnest desire of holy 
men and women to provide an habita- 
tion for the God, Who condescends to 
dwell among us. May this spirit teach 
us to make of our hearts worthy 
sanctuaries for the inearnate Christ. 
May they be pure and sweet and holy. 
May the incense of earnest prayer 
rise from them. May they be the 
homes of noble aspirations. May they 
be free from sordid thoughts and 
worldly schemes, that the peace of God 
may rest within them forever. 


* From ‘‘Words of Hope from the Psalms” 
by the Reverend Walden Myer, M, A., late 
Canon of Washington Cathedral. 





Cathedral Echoes from 
Many Lands 


Residents of Hartford gathered in the 
beautiful Colonial Room of the Bushnell 
Memorial in that city on the evening of 
April 28 to hear the story of Washington 
Cathedral told by Canon Anson Phelps 
Stokes, D.D., and the Honorable George 
Wharton Pepper, Chairman of the National 
Executive Committee of Washington Cathe- 
dral. 

Invitations were issued by a group of 
Hartford laymen, ineluding Morgan B. 
Brainard, Richard B. Bulkeley, J. H. Kelso 
Davis, William H. Putnam and Emerson G. 
Taylor. Mrs. Harold B. Whitmore and the 
Reverend William T. Hooper of St. John’s 
Church, Hartford, were also instrumental in 
arranging for the meeting. The ‘invitations 


carried as sponsors the names of a distin- 
guished list of Hartford people, several of 
whom are already identified with the work 
of the National Cathedral Association. 

The Mayor of Hartford, Honorab’e Walter 


E. Batterson, presided. 

Mr. Pepper was the guest at dinner before 
the meeting of Mrs. John C. Wilson and 
with Canon Stokes attended a_ reception 
following the meeting given by Colonel and 
Mrs. Emerson G. Taylor. 

The sponsors of the meeting were: 


The Right Reverend and Mrs. k. Campion 
Acheson, Mr. and Mrs, Joseph W. Alsop, Mr. 
and Mrs. Horatio H. Armstrong, the Hon- 
orable and Mrs. Walter E. Batterson, Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles C. Beach, the Misses Beach, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Belknap Beach, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver R. Beckwith, Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
gan B. Brainard, the Right Reverend and 
Mrs. Chauncey B. Brewster, Mrs. Morgan B. 
Bulkeley, Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Bulkeley, 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Bulkeley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Hyde Cady, Mrs. Thomas B. 
Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. William C. Cheney, 
the Very Reverend and Mrs. Samuel R. Col- 
laday, Mr. and Mrs. Francis W. Cole, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard H. Cole, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry H. Conland, Mr. and Mrs. William 
R. C. Corson, the Reverend and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Cunningham, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph D. 
Cutler. 

Mrs. Frederick W. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Kelso Davis, Mrs. Leonard H. Dewing, 
Mr. and Mrs. John O. Enders, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Ferguson, Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. 
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Goodman Mrs. James J. Goodwin, Mr. 
and Mrs. James L. Goodwin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter L. Goodwin, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Graves, Mrs. Merwin Gray, Mr. and 
Mrs. Maynard Hazen, Dr. and Mrs. Arthur 
C. Heublein, the Reverend and Mrs. William 
T. Hooper, Mr. and Mrs. James L. Howard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Huntington, Major 
and Mrs. Paul A. Larned, Mr. and Mrs. 
James M. Linton, the Honorable and Mrs. 
George P. McLean, Miss Jennie Loomis, the 
Reverend and Mrs. George T. Linsley, Mrs. 


Ernest deF. Miel. 


Mrs. Shiras Morris, the Reverend and 
Mrs. Frederick F. H. Nason, the Reverend 
and Mrs. Remsen B. Ogilby, Mrs. Charles A. 
Pease, Mr. and Mrs. William H. Putnam, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Redfield, Mrs. 
Charles L. F. Robinson, Mrs. Henry Seymour 
Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. John F. Rolfe, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Henry Roraoback, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Sachs, Mr. and Mrs. Clement Scott, 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice S. Sherman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Townsend H. Soren, Miss Ada Taylor, 
Miss Carolyn B. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Emer- 
son G. Taylor, Miss Mary Taylor, the Rev 
erend and Mrs. Edmund C. Thomas, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold B. Whitmore, Mrs. John C. 
Wilson, and Mr. and Mrs. L. Edmund Zacher. 


* * * 


study 


” 


A correspondence course in Bible 
dealing with the ‘‘Acts of the Apostles 
will be inaugurated in the Autumn under the 
auspices of the Society for the Home Study 
of Holy Seripture and Church History, which 
has its headquarters at Washington Cathe- 
dral Library. Announcement of this course 


RICHES AVAILABLE TO ALL 
I have now disposed of all my prop- 
erty to my family. There is one 
thing more I wish I could give them, 
and that is the Christian religion. If 
they had that, and I had not given 
them one shilling, they would have 
been rich! and if they had not that, 
and I had given them all the world, 
they would be poor. 
PATRICK HENRY. 
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is made by Dr. William 8. 
just finished conducting a 
in the Gospel according to St. 
the same method. 


Bishop, who has 
course of studies 
John along 


Those interested in taking this course of 
study, which is one of the most interesting 
of the educational activities centered in the 
Cathedral Library, are invited to write to 
Canon Joseph Fletcher, the Librarian, who 
will send further information as to require- 
ments. There is no charge for admission. 

Among those who will receive testimonials 
for the completion of the course in the Gos- 
pel according to St. John recently conducted 
under the direction of Dr. Bishop, 
formerly professor of theology in the Uni- 
versity of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn., are 
Mrs. Henry T. Cook, Miss Katherine Lee 
Jones, Miss Florence R. Radcliffe, Mrs. Helen 
N. Doocy, Edward Smoot, Mrs. Emma M. 
Tolson, Miss Ellen M. Young of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. F. S. Converse, Westwood, 
Mass.; Miss Flora B. Walthall of Jackson, 
Miss., and Harry G. Manville of Arcadia, 
Calif. 

The board of trustees of the Society for 
the Home Study of Holy Scripture and Church 
History are Right Rev. Philip M. Rhine- 
lander, president; Canon Joseph Fletcher, see 
retary and treasurer; Dr. William S. Bishop, 
director; Rev. A. A. MeCallum, Miss Emily 
Matthews, Miss Clara W. Herbert and Mrs. 
Augustus Hand of New York City. 


WASHINGTON TOC-H MEN COME TO CATHEDRAL 
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The Society for the Home Study of Holy 
Seripture and Church History was founded 
more than 40 years ago by Miss Sarah F., 
Smiley. 


*‘*Not only is there built into a Medieval 
cathedral the accumulated thought of all the 
men who had occupied themselves with build- 
ing during the preceding centuries,’’ wrote 
James Ferguson (1808-1888), ‘‘but you have 
the dream and aspiration of the bishop, 
abbot, or clergy for whom it was designed; 
the master mason’s skilled construction; the 
work of the carver, the painter, the glazier, 
the host of men who, each in his own craft, 
knew all that had been before them, 
and had spent their lives in struggling to 
surpass the works of their forefathers. It is 
more than this: there is not one shaft, one 
moulding, one carving, not one chisel-mark 
in such a building, that was not designed 
specially for the place where it is found, 
and which was not the best that the experi- 
ence of the age could invent for the purposes 
to which it is applied; nothing was bor- 
rowed; and nothing that was designed for 
one purpose was used for another. A thought 
or a motive peeps out through every joint; 
you may wander in such a_ building for 
weeks or for months together, and never 
know it all.’’ 


done 
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Under the departmental heading ‘‘ Letters 
to Journal’’ there recently appeared in the 
Knoxville (Tennessee) Journal the following 
correspondence which will doubtless be of 
interest to readers of THE CATHEDRAL AGE: 


WHosE CATHEDRAL? 
To The Knoxville Journal: 
‘Our NATIONAL CATHEDRAL’? 


—Journal Editorial Headline. 


The inquiring foreigner in our midst might 
well ask just when and how the Cathedral 
got to be ‘‘National.’’ For if we have a 
national cathedral we must have an official 
national religion; and just which one is 
that? 

No, God be thanked, we have no ‘‘na- 
tional’’ eathedral and no national religion, 
save in the pious wishes or imaginings of the 
unthinking. 

Indeed our greatest national safeguard 
lies in a multiplicity of jealous sects—none 
strong enough for dominion. 

If they should ever fuse into one religious 
body or even combine effectively it would 
be a fatal day for our republic. 

J. TANNER, 
Sevierville Pike. 


(Editor’s Note: We have George Wash- 
ington’s recorded wish for a national church 
building as a part of the new capital and 
the fact of General Pershing’s work for the 
present cathedral and his interest in it, both 
as something by way of authority for taking 
this building to be national.) 


A few days later, this letter ap- 
peared on the same page: 


As TO THE WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
To The Knoxville Journal: 


May I not add to the discussion of the 
meaning and need of the Cathedral now in 
the building as part of the plan of our 
national capital, a sort of foreword I have 
just come upon for the study of this great 
and imposing edifice: 

Henry James, returning to America after 
a long sojourn in Europe, remarked that in 
the capital of our country, ‘‘which already 
bristles with national affirmations 
.... the existenese of a religious faith on 
the part of the people is not even remotely 
suggested. ’’ 

What was it that this keen and sensitive 
observer found lacking in Washington, with 
its many churches, its impressive public 
buildings, and its inspiring memorials? 

What impelled him to declare that the 
spiritual ideals of the people were so much 
more adequately expressed in foreign capitals 
—in London, in Paris even where there is 
no established church, and in Rome? 
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The answer is, a St. Paul’s, a Notre Dame, 
a St. Peter’s. 

What Henry James found lacking in Wash- 
ington was a cathedral. 

When Major L’Enfant drew the original 
plans for the City of Washington, he 
worked under the President. 

The nobility of Washington’s dreams for 
the capital of the nation, as well as the 
practicality of these dreams, will be appar- 
ent to any student of the L’Enfant plan. 

A large copy of the original map is 
mounted for inspection at the Library of 
Congress. 

One especially striking feature of this 
plan is the definite provision which it makes 
for a church where days of national prayer 
and of national thanksgiving might be fit- 
tingly observed. 

A whole city square was marked off for 
the building of such a church. 

As the city grew and developed, the square 
which George Washington had thus set 
aside was used for other purposes. But, 
almost one hundred years later, on St. 
Alban’s Hill overlooking the city, the foun- 
dations were laid for a great cathedral which 
in every spiritual sense fulfilled Washing- 
ton’s ideal. 

When Washington Cathedral is completed, 
we shall have at the nation’s capital a sign 
and symbol of faith which shall be com- 
mensurate in majesty with symbols of law 
and justice and administration. 

Washington Cathedral is conceived in 
terms of the whole Christian fellowship. 

Because of its location on the highest 
ground in the capital, its central tower, 
when completed, will rise 107 feet higher 
above the Potomac River than the Washing- 
ton Monument. 

In its size, in the purity of its fourteenth 
century Gothic design, in the dignified beauty 
of its decorations, it will represent the 
loftiest ideals of architecture. 

In the strength of its solid masonry, it 
will be of a piece with the everlasting hills. 

More important, it will be the center of 
constructive activities organized with a na- 
tional, indeed an international viewpoint, 
and aimed to carry the beneficent influence of 
religion to every part of the country, and 
to the representatives of all the world. 

Washington Cathedral is only partially 
complete, yet more than 300,000 worshipers 
and pilgrims from all corners of the land 
and many parts of the world come annually 
to this rising Witness for Christ at the very 
heart of the Republic. 

This account and description seems to me 
a very full explanation of what the intent 
and influence of this beautiful place will 
be. 

; JOHN WENTWORTH, 

Knoxville, May 16. 


(Signed) 
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Mrs. Francis T. A. Junkin, who resides at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill., has accepted 
membership on the National Committee for 
Washington Cathedral of which General 
Pershing is chairman. 


* * 7. 


On the admission of a chorister at Lincoln 
Cathedral, a religious service of very solemn 
character is used. The candidate is presented 
to the Dean, or Canon Residentiary, and 
after promising obedience in all things law- 
ful, is thus addressed, according to the 
ancient formula: 

‘‘Thou art admitted a chorister of the 
Cathedral Church of Lincoln, Take thou good 
heed that what thou sayest with thy mouth 
thou dost believe in thy heart, that what 
thou dost believe in thy heart thou dost 
practice in thy life; and may God grant 
thee grace so to worship and serve Him on 
earth, that thou mayest praise Him eternally 
among the redeemed in Heaven.’’ 


* + 7 


A new organ costing $35,000 has been in- 
stalled in Leicester Cathedral. It is one of 
the finest organs in England. The Bishop of 
Winchester preaching at the time of its 
dedication declared that the ‘‘organists of 
the parish churches should look to the Cathe- 
dral in a diocese to show them what music 
ought to be and do in worship. The organ 
should inspire better playing, better singing, 
better worship throughout the diocese’’. 


LEON CATHEDRAL 
BEAUTIFUL 


IS NOTED FOR 
WINDOWS 
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A chapel in the north choir aisle of Car- 
lisle Cathedral, England, is the gift of Canon 
Saunders in memory of his wife. The altar 
will be dedicated in the name of St. Michael 
and All Angels and will stand in the second 
bay from the east end. 


o * + 


Another interesting gift to an English 
Cathedral this spring was that of ‘‘The 
Mather Door’’ at Liverpool Cathedral given 
by the family of the late Alderman and Mrs. 
A. S. Mather. The Mather Door leads into 
the Cathedral Library and is of oak with 
wrought-iron hinges in the design of the rose 
of Lancaster and marked with the name 
‘“ Mather. ’’ 


* 7. * 


The friends of Washington Cathedral who 
had the pleasure of hearing the Very Rev- 
erend Frederick S. M. Bennett, Dean of 
Chester, “England, during his visit in 
America in 1926, will be interested to learn 
that he has published a new book, ‘‘ The Res- 
urrection of the Dead,’’ a volume of some 
216 pages from the presses of Chapman and 
Hall, London. In the book the Dean makes 
use of biological and psychological science 
to enforce his arguments. 


* * * 


The Bishop of New York announced an 
anonymous gift of $250,000 to the Cathedral 
Building Fund, at a pilgrimage meeting of 
the Women’s Division several weeks ago. 

The New York Herald-Tribune contained 
the following excellent account: 


The gift was made by a donor who, Bishop 
Manning said, preferred to remain anony- 
mous at present. The additional funds have 
become necessary because of the inereased 
cost of construction resulting from higher 
wages now being paid to the workers. With 
another $1,250,000 the nave of the cathedral 
can be finished within a year’s time and 
the whole edifice brought into use. 

The $250,000 is to be used in carrying for- 
ward the construction of the west front, 
which must be built to the full height of the 
nave roof before the nave ean be opened. 

The women were escorted by the clergy of 
the cathedral, including Bishop Manning, on 
a tour of the edifice, and especially the north 
transept, for construction of which the wo- 
men have raised almost $1,000,000. The 
transept, now more than twenty feet above 
the floor level of the cathedral, is to be 
known as the women’s transept and will be 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

‘*Tf the sum of $1,250,000, or a little more 
can now be given or promised, the nave, 
which is the chief glory of the cathedral and 
which is now almost complete, can be opened 
within the coming year,’’ Bishop Manning 
said. ‘‘It is simply a question of funds. 
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There are other great portions of the cathe- 
dral to be built in due time, such as the 
central tower, the transeptal porches, the 
south transept, but we are concentrating our 
efforts on completing those portions of the 
great edifice which are now under construc- 
tion: that is, the nave, the west front and 
the women’s transept.’’ 

The Bishop and Mrs. Manning entertained 
the ladies at tea in the Bishop’s House after 
the pilgrimage. 

* * * 

During the Civil Wars, Salisbury Cathedral 
was abandoned, but workmen were engaged 
to keep it in repair. These, when questioned 
as to the authority by which they worked 
replied: ‘*Those who employ’d us will pay 
us; trouble not your selves to inquire who 
they are’’, 

* * * 


James H. Hogan, who is designing the 
windows of Liverpool Cathedral, is repre- 
sented in this country by a beautiful ‘‘Te 
Deum’’ window at St. Paul’s Church, 
Georgetown, Delaware, recently dedicated by 
the Right Reverend Philip Cook. 


* * * 


The reredos of St. Knud’s Cathedral at 
Odense, Denmark, is considered ‘‘one of the 
best pieces of wood sculpture in the world’’. 
The design includes 300 skillfully fashioned 
figures. Twelve men worked for eight years 
on the subject. 

* * * 


The Cathedral of Ribe, in Denmark, oe- 
cupies the site of a church built in 860— 
the first Christian edifice to be established 
within the present limits of that country. 
Ribe was the native town of Jacob Riis, 
whom Theodore Roosevelt was to praise as 
‘*the most useful citizen of New York’’; 
and in Riis’ ‘‘Old Town’’ Ribe is lovingly 
described. 


* + * 


Sir Christopher Wren began work at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, on May Day, 
1674, laid the first stone, June 21, 1675, 
and placed the last stone on the top 
of the lantern in 1710. His salary was 200 
pounds a year, from first to last. 

& * * 


considered the 
Paul’s Cathedral, 
eucharistic service in 


Gounod, the composer, 
choral celebration at St. 
London, ‘‘the finest 
the world’’, 


* * + 


younger brother of William Shake- 
was buried at Southwark Cathedral. 
* * * 


The 


speare 


The lectern at Southwark Cathedral bears 
the inseription, ‘‘ A. A., 1855’’—a testimony 
to the heroism of a little servant girl, Alice 
Ayres, who, after saving the lives of three 
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fire, fell 
of her 


of her employer’s children in a 
exhausted into the street and died 
injuries. 

* * . 

Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, President 
Feneral of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, has accepted membership on the 
National Executive Committee for Washing- 
ton Cathedral in the country-wide campaign 
to hasten the completion of the great church 
structure in the National capital. The na- 
tional leaders of the movement are General 
John J. Pershing as National chairman, 
former U. S. Senator George Wharton Pep- 
per as executive chairman and Secretary of 
the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon as treasurer. 

When completed Washington Cathedral 
will rank with the great church structures 
of the world, affording facilities at great 
services for more than 27,000 persons. It is 
being built to symbolize and stimulate the 
religious life of the United States. 

Gifts for its construction are being re- 
ceived from citizens of every state. A typical 
contribution provides for the placing of an 
enduring stone in. the fabric of the Cathe- 
dral. It is planned to secure gifts of stones 
from citizens of every state as an expression 
of ‘‘a living faith in Christian principles.’’ 
Contributions are credited to the state from 
which they come and the names of the 
donors are inscribed in the Book of Remem- 
brance, a special record of Cathedral bene- 
factors, which will be preserved near the 
altar in the completed edifice. 


From the Elmira, Ohio, Telegram. 


FRONT. VIEW HISTORIC BATH ABBEY 
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The current issue of Liverpool Cathedral 
Quarterly Bulletin announces that on June 
1, 1930, the amount still required to com- 
plete the sum of £300,000 appealed for in 
1924 to defray the cost of the section now ° 
under construction was £95,284. Gratifying National 
progress is being made in building the 


great Cathedral - rene Cathedral School 


The tomb of Bishop Lancelot Andrews in 
Southwark Cathedral has been restored after 
200 years of neglect. The arms of the many A HOME AND DAY SCHOOL 
cathedrals the Bishop served have been 
painted on the tomb itself, and the canopy FOR GIRLS 
and pillars have been painted in royal blue 
and gold. 

* © * 

Canon Tobias of St. George’s Cathedral, THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, 
Capetown, South Africa, and Mrs. Tobias President Board of Trustees 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary 
this spring. Besides Canon Tobias’ many 
missionary efforts in South Africa he was a 
chaplain to the British forces im the Boer MABEL B. TURNER 
War and was also mentioned in dispatches, Principal 
being badly wounded when attending another 
wounded man in the field. 


” + 7 


The Very Reverend Samuel R. Colladay, MOUNT SAINT ALBAN, 
Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, Hartford, 
Conn., was director of the 1930 Conference Washington, D. C. 
for Church Work held at Wellesley College 
in June. A distinguished faculty assisted 
Dean Colladay in making this one of the 
most successful of the Wellesley Conferences. 
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Two hundred thousand people attended 
Southwark Cathedral in England during the 
Diocesan Festival in commemoration of the 
25th anniversary of the founding of that See. 
Dr. Garbett, the Bishop of Southwark, sat 
before the altar of the Cathedral for fourteen 
hours one day during the festival welcoming 
deputations and representatives of various 
diocesan organizations. The Lord Mayor 
of London, with the Lady Mayoress and 
Sheriffs, paid a state visit to the Cathedral. 


On Sunday, the final day of the festival, 
the morning service was attended by fifteen 
thousand persons and in the afternoon ten 
thousand men from all parts of the diocese 
walked in a picturesque procession from Ken- 
nington to the Cathedral. At the head of the 


rocession was the Bishop. 
—— _ FOR THIRTY YEARS OPEN AIR SERVICES 
_HAVE BEEN HELD AT THE PEACE CROSS 





Residents of Washington and Summer vis- 
NORMAN ARCHITECTURE itors—many of whom are touring by motor 
What the Normans began they com- from distant states—appreciate the oppor- 
pleted. Not one of the great French tunity to worship under the oak trees on 
Cathedrals has two stone spires com- Mount Saint Alban with the panorama of 
plete of the same age, while each of the Capital City spread out below them. A 
the little towns of Coutances, Bayeux, brass quartet furnishes musie for the sing- 
and Caen contains its twin towers and ing of familiar hymns. Frequently the 
fleches of stone as solid and perfect music of the birds in the sheltering trees is 
now as they were seven hundred years heard over the radio along with the broad- 
ago. Henry ADAMS. cast of the prayers and sermon. It is one 
of the loveliest places in America for out- 
door worship. 
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More than a hundred kings and princes are 
entombed in the Cathedral at Roskilde— 
‘‘The Westminster Abbey of Denmark’’. 


* * 7 


**The Watchman,’’ the official organ of 
the Diocese of Johannesburg, South Africa, 
had a pleasant comment in a recent issue 
about THE CATHEDRAL AGE. Its editor wrote 
as follows: 


‘*We should like to call the attention of 
those interested in Church Architecture and 
specially in modern cathedral building to a 
delightful quarterly, THe CATHEDRAL AGE, 
published by the authorities of Washington 
Cathedral. This magazine has articles, with 
first rate illustrations, on cathhedrals old and 
new, especially the latter. Each issue con- 
tains a good deal of information as to the 
new cathedrals now being built in the U. S. 
A., particularly those in New York, San 


CATHEDRAL PRIORITIES 

Whatever our Cathedrals have be- 
come of heroic, or historic, or artistic, 
they would have ceased to be if they 
had not been over all, and above all, 
places dedicated forever to the wor- 
ship of Almighty God. 

DEAN STANLEY. 


forever 





two credible witnesses. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral 


REAL ESTATE 


I give and devise to the* Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the states, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 
In a few states three witnesses are required. 
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Francisco, and Washington. But new cathe- 
drals in other parts of the world are dealt 
with, for instance there have been recent 
articles on the cathedrals in Hayti, Oban 
and Liverpool. An article on our own cathe- 
dral will probably soon appear.’’ 


* * £ 


A stone has been placed in the fabric of 
Washington Cathedral by the Independence 
Bell Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Washington, D. C., in honor of 
the regent and founder of the chapter, Mrs. 
Henry Churchill Cook. 

* * # 

The Reverend Archie L. Drake, formerly 
eurate at All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
and lately canon-in-charge, has become dean, 
succeeding the Reverend Dr. C. 8S. Hutchin- 
son, resigned, who is now rector of St. 
John’s Church, Newport, Rhode Island. 


* * * 


A symbolic foundation stone for St. Mark’s 
Cathedral, Seattle, Washington, was laid 
with impressive ceremonies by the Right 
Reverend S. Arthur Huston, D.D., Bishop 
of Olympia, on the eve of St. Mark’s Day. 
When completed St. Mark’s Cathedral will 
be situated on a commanding eminence 350 
feet above Lake Union and the Pacifie High 
way. The style of the design is pure and 
beautiful French Gothic with details drawn 
from 12th to 14th century sources. 


aa 


orm of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


dollars. 





Foundation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint 


Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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THIS IS TO WELCOME YOU 


Whosoever thou art that enterest 
this CHURCH leave it not without 
kneeling down and saying a Prayer to 
God for thyself, for those who min- 
ister, and those who worship here. 
‘‘Surely the Lord is in this place.’’ 


(Notice on calendar in the chairs at 
the Cathedral of Saint John the Di- 


vine in New York City.) 


A unique memorial is planned for Dr. J. 
C. Bridge, organist and master of the 
choristers at Chester Cathedral, in the es- 
tablishment of a bursary to assist ex-choris- 
ters to obtain University educations. The 
proposal has the support and approval of 
the Dean and Precentor of Chester. 


” * * 


The Royal stalls and panelling in the apse 
in the Chapel of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, have been finished. This beautiful 
woodwork, which has been much praised, is 
the work of E. R. Broadbent, whose father 
worked on the reredos of the Cathedral. 


* 
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The opening of the nave of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, New York City, for 
worship will be the ‘‘greatest event in the 
history of the Cathedral’’ the Right Rever- 
end William T. Manning, D.D., Bishop of 
New York, declared recently in a statement 
made at the annual convention of the Dio- 
cese. 

‘‘The nave now stands almost complete,’” 
continued the Bishop, ‘‘ but before it can be 
opened and used the west front must be built 
up to the full height of the roof of the 
nave, thus closing its western end. The 
cost of construction has increased, owing to 
the higher wages that are being paid. To 
earry the magnificent facade up to the re- 
quired height and bring the nave into use, 
another million and a quarter dollars is 
needed. I trust that this will be contributed. 
To stop now would mean waste and loss 
from every point of view. 

‘*With the nave nearly ready for use and 
the west front more than half finished, and 
the north transept well under way, I do not 
believe that the work will be allowed to stop. 
I believe that those who are able to do so 
will gladly make their contributions of large 
or small amounts, to aid this great civic and 
religious undertaking so that the portions of 
the cathedral now under construction and 
so far advanced may be carried to comple- 
tion,’’ concluded the Bishop. 
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CATHEDRAL BUILDERS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
By HarrLey WITHERS 
Happily, in the wildest days of the 
Middle Ages, there were found some 
peace-loving souls who preferred to 
drone away their lives in quiet medi- 
tation behind the walls of the great 
monasteries, undisturbed by the clash 
of swords. Some outlet had to be 
found for their innate energies and 
their intense religious enthusiasm; mis- 
sionary zeal had not yet been invented, 
and the writing of books would have 
seemed to them a waste of good parch- 
ment, for in their eyes the Scriptures 
and the Aristotelian writings supplied 
all the food that the most voracious 
intellect could crave for. So they ap- 
plied all their genius—and it is prob- 
able that the flower of the European 
race, as far as intelligence and culture 
were concerned, was gathered in those 
days into the Churech—and all the 
eestatic fervour of their religious de- 
votion, the strength of which men of 
these latter days can hardly realize, 
to the construction of beautiful build- 
ings for the worship of God. They 
have written a history in stone from 
which a thoughtful student can sup- 
ply much that is left out by the dry- 
as-dust annalists, for it is not only the 
history, but the actual result and ex- 
pression, of the lives of the most 
gifted men of the Middle Ages. 








Floral tributes were placed on the tombs 
of President Woodrow Wilson and George 
Dewey, Admiral of the Navy, in Bethlehem 
Chapel of Washington Cathedral on Memorial 
Day. A wreath for the War President’s 
tomb was sent by President Hoover from the 
White House by one of his military aides. 
Among the other wreaths placed in honor 
of the former President was one from the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation Committee. 

The wreaths for Admiral Dewey included 
those from the Admiral George Dewey Naval 
Camp No. 7, United Spanish American War 
Veterans, Dewey Congressional Medal Men’s 
Association from Philadelphia and the Naval 
and Military Order of the Spanish-American 
War. 

+. * * 

A picturesque ceremony took place in West- 
minister Abbey on Maundy Thursday when the 
King’s Maundy was distributed for the 
King. A group of elderly men and women 
were each given a red bag containing two 
pounds ten shillings and a white bag con- 
taining sixty-five pence—one for each year 
of the King’s age—in the silver maundy 


coins. The bags were carried on a great 
silver dish borne by a yeoman of the Guard. 


* * * 


Eight of the famous collection of the 
Barberini Tapestries have been rehung re- 
cently in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City. Original'y de- 
signed for the throne room of the Barberini 
Palace in Rome, they were made by Jacques 
della Riviera, one of the master weavers of 
the world, from cartoons painted by Jean 
Romanelli. The Romanelli cartoons are now 
part of the Vatican collection. 


* * * 


A picture map of the dioceses and Cathe- 
drals of England has been prepared in vari 
ous sizes, such as large wall cards, convenient 
calendar form, and as memento posteards for 
the Lambeth Conference. 
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A Cathedral Shrine will be erected at Rock 
Point, Burlington, Vermont, as a memorial 
to the late Right Reverend Arthur C. A. 
Hall, in accordance with a resolution passed 
ut the 140th annual convention of the diocese 
held in Middlebury. The plans include the 
revival of the Boys’ School, the establish- 
ment of permanent missionary headquarters, 
the creation of a suitable pulpit and am- 
phitheatre for holding regular outdoor mis- 
sion services at Rock Point and the incorpor- 
ation of a Cathedral Foundation. 

. * * 

The Reverend Kirk Bassett O’Ferrall, 
D.D., rector of Emmanuel Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, wi!l become the new dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Detroit, Michigan, succeeding the 
Very Reverend Herbert L. Johnston, who re- 
signed some time ago. Dr. O’Ferrall will 
be installed on September 14th. 

* 7 * 

One of the pleasing episodes of the grad- 
uation period at the National Cathedral 
School for Girls was the presentation by the 
Players Club and students of the Dramatic 
Department of the School of three pan- 
tomimes: ‘‘The Condemnation’’; ‘‘ The Trou- 
badours’’ and ‘‘ Harlequinade’’; and Moliere’s 
‘*Les Precieuses Ridicules’’ in Whitby Hall. 
The plays were given under the direction 
of Miss Madeline Hicks. 

A + 
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A tribute to 
paid in the Knoxville 
cently in a striking editorial, following a 
lecture on the Cathedral illustrated with 
lantern slides given by Mrs. L. S. Mayer, 
state vice president for Tennessee for the 
National League of American Pen Women 
and a devoted worker for the Cathedral proj- 
ect in that community. 


‘*One wonders’’ the editorial says, ‘‘if 
George Washington himself had anything so 
splendid and lovely a dream of a Cathedral 
when he willed it a part of the city he had 
planned for a national capital to rise on his 
chosen site on the banks of the Potomac. 

**Tt has all grown into more and more 
beauty and serenity since the day that the 
body of Woodrow Wilson was laid to rest 
in Bethlehem Chapel] in the crypt over which 
the great walls of the enormous edifice were 
just then beginning to take form and 
height. 

‘*There will be nothing more reverently 
beautiful in all our wonderful land than 
this magnificent cathedral and the fair and 
lovely hills from among whose trees its lacy 
towers rise.’’ 

7 * 7 * 


Washington Cathedral was 
(Tenn.) JOURNAL re- 


The work of renovating Lincoln Cathedral, 
England, has been completed and _ services 
were resumed on Easter Sunday. 


The latest book in the comprehensive 


Washington Cathedral Series is now available 
IT 1s 


The Practice of Prayer 
BY 
WILLIAM C. STURGIS, Ph.D. 


Preface by the 
Right Reverend Philip M. Rhinelander, D.D., 
Washington Cathedral 
of Preachers 


Warden of College 


Bishop Rhinelander says: ‘“‘In Mr. Sturgis there 
is that rare and blessed combination of ardent 
zeal and competent knowledge. Science and Reli- 
gion for him do not need ‘reconciliation’. He 
firds in them close allies, each giving to the other 
itlumination and security. $s is a sin- 
guiarly clear illustration of this. As Warden of 
the College of Preachers, | am most thankful that 
it should find its place among the first in the 
series of our publications."’ 
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Girls of the 8th Grade in St. Paul’s 
Church School, Watertown, New York, studied 
Washington Cathedral and its history and 
then sent an offering. According to Miss 
Muriel G. Wood, director of Religious Edu- 
cation of the Church School, the five pupils 
contributing represented four nations, one 
being Canadian, another Scotch, one was 
born in the United States, and the other two 
were of Greek parentage. 

* * * 

Through the interest of Mrs. Avery Coon- 
ley of 3501 Newark Street, Washington, D. 
C., a Cathedral mite box kept in her home 
brought in $35.96 as the gift of her visitors 
and guests. The offering was used for 
plain stones to be built into the fabric of 
Washington Cathedral. 


Atlantic 
a hearty 
attended 
John the 


The officers and men with the 
Fleet in New York Harbor received 
welcome when hundreds of them 
service in the Cathedral of St. 
Divine, recently. 

* * * 

‘«The Anglican Youth Movement’’ with 
the avowed aim of interesting young people 
of education in the Church of England, has 
been inaugurated at Bristol Cathedral with 
one of the Canons as its President. 


* * 
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A pair of folding gates, between short 
lengths of fence, have been erected in Win- 
chester Cathedral, England, at a point where 
the south nave aisle merges into the south 
transept, as a memorial to the late Dean 
W. M. Furneaux. Dean Furneaux carried 
on the work of underpinning the foundations 
of Winchester Cathedral at a cost of more 
than a half million dollars, thus saving that 
venerable shrine for posterity. 


” * 


Some anxiety is felt in England about 
possible danger to the foundations of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, due to the sinking 
of deep foundations for buildings close by. 
The City Corporation has been asked to 
take some action in regard to the matter. 


* « 


The Cathedral of St. Martin in Ypres, 
Belgium, has been reopened for services after 
twelve years from the dark days when it 
suffered so frightfully from German bom 
bardment. A plaque has been placed in the 
Cathedral by the British War Graves Com 
mission in memory of the British Roman 
Catholic soldiers who fell at Ypres. The 
diocese of Ypres dates back to 1559 when 
the See of Theronnane was divided. (See 
picture on page 136.) 
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Church Chairs Forty-Four Years of Service” 


1886 - 1930 
All the chairs in 


Washington Cathedral ST OCKE Ts. 


were made by FIS KE - CO. 
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Nothing is more important 
than thorough lubrication. 
AUTOCRAT—the oil that 
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you need oil, and 


judge its advant- 
ages - yourself. 
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First Mortgage Notes 


—secured on conservatively appraised, 
improved properties in the District 
of Columbia and adjacent Maryland 
suburbs... 

... Permit us to offer our facilities for 
the placing of your investment funds. 
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LATEST VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Showing Derricks Now Lifting Stone for The North Transept. 
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